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YOUR ENGLISH by Carter and Hunter 


These three basic books for the seventh, eighth, and ninth school years 
combine contents and methods that have proved effective under both 
traditional and progressive approaches to language training. They have 
no frills—everything they contain is essential; all of it is presented in a 
clear and straightforward manner. They give many interesting ex- 
amples of the best usage in conversation, simple oral and written expla- 
nation, letterwriting and storytelling, debate and public speaking. They 
emphasize the practical reasons for becoming proficient in the use of 
language in this day of exact terminologies and vital communications. 
YOUR ENGLISH appeals to the student's reason, as well as to the teach- 
er’s constant desire to turn out a better equipped product. 


Look into YOUR ENGLISH for classes beginning next term! 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Now Ready, Book Three of 
YOUNG AMERICA’S ENGLISH 


By Daringer & Sweeney 


S ONE examiner writes concerning this series, “good citizenship is kept in 

the foreground as an objective.”” The learning experiences in Book Three 

are interesting, socially significant enterprises. They give boys and girls ex- 

periences in real situations—as consumers, as responsible, friendly members 

of society, in the world of books, radio, and motion pictures. Certain units 

widen appreciation of the national heritage and of the contributions made by 
people of widely varied cultures. 


Each unit of work requires for its successful completion certain fundamental 
language skills which are used in association with the activities. The grammar 
content is carefully planned and concretely taught. 
Write for a description of this new and distinctive 
junior high school series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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THE APPLETON MODERN 
LITERATURE SERIES 


The Appleton Modern Literature Series offers a variety of significant literary works 
which frequently appear on required reading lists of high schools, presented without 
abridgment in attractive formats and provided with helpful and pedagogically sound 
study materials. The series includes materials suited to different levels of ability and 


different class needs. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S Stories of the Great West 
Edited by Marquis Suattuck, Director of English, Board of Education, Detroit. 


$1.00 


ALICE HEGAN RICE’S Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Edited by Heten M. Brinpi, Supervisor of Remedial Reading, Chicago (IIl.) 


Public High Schools. 


$0.84 


JEAN WEBSTER’S Daddy-Long-Legs 
Edited by Ray Crciu Carter, Supervisor of English, Albany Secondary Schools, 


Albany, N.Y. 


BULLEN’S The Cruise of the Cachalot 
Edited by H. C. Schweikert, Central 
High School, St. Louis. $1.00 


GALE’S Miss Lulu Bett 
Edited by Lella B. Kelsey, South 
Division High School, Milwaukee. 
$1.00 
HARRIS’S Uncle Remus 
Edited by M. Aline Bright, Murphy 
High School, Mobile, Alabama. 
$1.00 
HOUGH’S North of 36 
Edited by Olive Ely Hart, Sulzberger 
Junior High School, Philadelphia. 
$1.00 


MITCHELL’S Hugh Wynne: Free 
Quaker 
Edited by Vincent B. Brecht, North- 
east High School, Philadelphia. $1.00 


RICHARDS'’S Florence Nightingale 
Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes, 
Julia Richman High School, New 
‘ork. $1.00 


$0.92 


CRANE’S The Red Badge of Courage 
Edited by Max J. Herzberg, Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, N.J. 


$1.00 
GRAS’S The Reds of the Midi 
Edited by Bertha Evans Ward, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 


$1.00 

HOUGH’S The Covered Wagon 
Edited by Clarence Stratton, Di- 
rector of English, Cleveland Schools. 


$1.00 
MAUROIS'S Disraeli 
Edited by Monica D. Ryan, High 
School of Commerce, New York. 
$1.00 


PARKER'S The Seats of the Mighty 
Edited by William N. Otto, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis. 


$1.00 

WESTCOTT?’S David Harum 
Edited by Carrie Belle Parks, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. $1.00 


WHARTON’S The Age of Innocence 
Edited by Orton Lowe, University 
of Miami, Fla. $1.00 
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35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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A SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES 


Edited by E. A. CROSS 
Assisted by a Group of Co-Compilers 


Wille 


Publication of these books marks an event of high significance in the field 
of the study of literature for young people. They set new standards, from 
the quality and variety of their literary content, to the unusual beauty and 
efficiency of their design. 


Here, the young reader will find: 


@ @ Standard favorites and the best from contemporary literature, much 
of it never before available for school use. 


@ @ Unusual study helps and introductory notes. 


@ @ A wealth of full-page illustrations especially drawn for this series by 
the famous artists, MAUD AND MISKA PETERSHAM. 


@ @ Type page of perfect legibility and great beauty; large type and wide 
margins. 


@ @ Wide chronological range of authorship. 
BOOK I _ $1.88 


BOOK II _ 1.88 
BOOK 1.96 


Four books for the Senior High School are forthcoming 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK : BOSTON : CHICAGO : DALLAS : ATLANTA : SAN FRANCISCO 


Junior High School Unit 
Grades 7-8-9 
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Surrender 


the Language Front 


That’s the pledge for MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH 


7, 8, and 9. 


HELEN Ranp, one of the authors, puts it this way: ‘‘Our strong point 


is concentration, emphasis upon skills for mastery and use. I think 
we never lose sight of the purpose—skills for use, for communication.” 


MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH support this pledge of mastery by 
differing from other workbooks. They are not catalogues of rules and 
drills. They are not books of exercises to be mechanically filled in. 


MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH are workshop books. They are filled 
with drill materials—skills are used purposefully as they’re learned. 
There’s no confusion about the plan. 


Rules are simply and clearly stated in 
bold face type. Explanations 
é _are simple “talking” ones. 


MATERIALS 
for ENGLISH 
7, 8, and 9 


By 
MILDRED M. FINCH 
and HELEN RAND 


Does the idea sound 
good to you? If you 
would like to go over 
the books page by 
page—the best way 
to evaluate this work- 
shop treatment— 
you'll want to write 
us for examination 
copies. 


HARCOURT 
BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
* 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


When Frederic Prokosch came into 
literature, in the middle of the bankrupt 
thirties, he came as a traveler between 
wars. His first novel, The Asiatics, had 
the pictorial effectiveness of a good travel 
book: a shifting pattern of impression 
and experience set down by a young 
American making a zigzag trek across 
Asia. The novel in the form of a journey 
was not new, of course; Prokosch had 
Cervantes and Sterne among his classic 
models. But, in spite of his lively talent 
for caricature and the picaresque, the 
book seemed at the time to echo in an- 
other climate much that we had read be- 
fore—a sense of exile, the pilgrimage to 
Paris, the hot violence of Spain, the pri- 
vate grief, moods of dread and despair. 
What set it apart from so much expatri- 
ate writing was a quality of Spenglerian 
poetry which Prokosch drew from geog- 
raphy rather than from history. Now 
that war has made the disorder of our 
age apparent to all, his five novels and 
three books of poems reveal that his 
geographical ranging was no flight from 
reality but a voyage of exploration, his 
baggage a vision of Europe’s fate as he 
had found it in the pages of Proust, 
Eliot, and Thomas Mann. 


t Assistant professor of English, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 
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His resources as a writer show how 
special his experience has been in his gen- 
eration. American by birth but Austrian 
by close family ties, he had his schooling 
in France, Germany, England, and five 
different states at home. Travel over 
Europe and parts of Asia has developed 
his strong geographical sense. By asso- 
ciation he stands close to French and 
English cultures, but he has never lost 
his dialectical habit of thinking that 
dates from his student days in Germany. 
This varied background has made him 
a man of letters, in the European tra- 
dition, whose writing springs from the 
tensions and moods of a malaise which 
few Americans have known at first hand. 
It is not surprising, then, that he has 
had his greatest success abroad. 

The Asiatics is an odd and original 
novel that brings together the various 
elements of his tradition and art—the 
sensuous imagination, the geographical 
awareness, a Spenglerian prescience of 
doom, the smoothly flowing style. It has 
the appearance of a collection of adven- 
ture stories and character sketches ar- 
ranged haphazardly; but the parts com- 
bine to produce a definite effect because 
the narrator-hero keeps a consistent atti- 
tude toward all he does and sees during 
his wanderings. The action begins in 
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Beirut and ends just as abruptly on the 
borders of China. Between these two 
points on the map of Asia he has smug- 
gled dope, spent some time in a vile 
Turkish prison, escaped from a fanatical 
Russian terrorist, fallen in love, been held 
for ransom by bandits, worked for a mad 
doctor later killed by superstitious na- 
tives. Much of the action is on a plane 
of pure melodrama, but it has been 
toned down by the casual manner of the 
narrator, who makes us feel that it is 
the most natural thing in the world for 
him to be hitchhiking over Asia with no 
money and a dubious passport. 

The book is important because of the 
light it throws on Prokosch’s method 
and literary borrowings. He has all of 
Proust’s fondness for introducing a char- 
acter who is ill and soon to die and who 
therefore seems to hold some secret 
wisdom unknown to others. He uses also 
the Proustian formula of association 
between a worthy person and an un- 
worthy one; his Asiatics and Europeans 
alike create their own atmosphere of 
suspicion and treachery. The trouble is 
that Prokosch never bothers to explain 
his people. We cannot be sure, for ex- 
ample, why the Russian revolutionist de- 
cides to betray his American friend; we 
do not even know the reason for this un- 
sentimental journey across a continent. 
Prokosch brings a character vividly to 
life but fails to sustain him. His people 
are always on the point of disappearing 
forever. Or they may reappear with 
equal suddenness to continue the same 
hallucinated conversations — shredded 
profundities out of Dostoevski—broken 
off several thousand miles back. But this 
novel and the one which followed show 
Prokosch doing something no other 
writer, as far as I know, has done before. 
He lifts a very real continent and its 
many races into a vast poetic abstrac- 


tion to let us see how civilizations die 
by their own barbarism or inertia. For 
this is the real mystery of Asia: surrender 
to a denial of the human will, so that 
the great calm and cruelty and casual 
violence of its people are only symptoms 
of their timeless boredom with wisdom 
and decay. (Is it significant that the 
journey ends on the Chinese border?) 
The European sensibility is already 
haunted by what Asia has become 

In this picaresque of exciting incident 
and exotic setting the purpose of Pro- 
kosch’s fiction is not always clear. It is 
outspoken, however, in The Seven Who 
Fled. “Very late one windless Septem- 
ber night twenty-two men and a beauti- 
ful woman were crossing a dried river 
bed on the caravan road that led from 
Kashgar eastward toward Aqsu.” With 
this opening sentence we enter a scene 
of the modern fantasy: the plight of the 
refugee, the homeless, hunted man. 

Ordered out of Kashgar during a 
guerrilla war in Sinkiang province, these 
seven Europeans are fleeing more than 
revolutionary disturbance when they 
join a Chinese caravan for their flight 
across central Asia. They are running 
away from Europe itself, their personal 
fates dramatizing the fates of their dif- 
ferent countries and their common doom 
hinting at the death of a continent. 
They are lost people, in a spiritual sense, 
because their lives have lost purpose and 
meaning. They long to go back, but 
there is no longer a place for them on the 
home continent. They wish for death 
while they fear it, growing more furtive 
and desperate with their frustration, 
lust, ambition, despair. In the end they 
betray themselves by their own weak- 
nesses, taking their fates from the land- 
scapes that possess them. Layeville, the 
English explorer, dying among Tibetan 
snows, finds in a barrier of white-capped 
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mountains the image of. his secret, ster- 
ile life. Spanish-born Olivia de la Scaze 
feels the last of her will draining away 
during a slow voyage down the Yang-tze, 
as she travels toward her sordid end in 
the Shanghai slums. Her French hus- 
band, rich, decadent, sinks into the 
drugged apathy of a native city until he 
dies of cholera in his pursuit of a beauti- 
ful dancing girl. A German geologist 
coughs away his lungs through a long 
Siberian winter; he returns with his dis- 
ease to his sick country. Serafimov, a 
primitive, childlike refugee from the 
Soviet, murders his degenerate Belgian 
companion. Only a young Austrian 
comes through untouched, but he too is 
cut off from a country where other 
young men grow eager for the Anschluss. 

The Seven Who Filed owes much of its 
effectiveness to those nostalgic inter- 
ludes in which the characters go back in 
memory to the past in the countries 
from which they came. These passages 
are beautifully recorded. One of Pro- 
kosch’s greatest gifts is his ability to 
reflect the experience of the individual 
and the race in his bright impression- 
istic pictures. These are more than child- 
hood memories to hold against a tragic 
adult world; they are marvelous distil- 
lations from poetry, novels, and plays 
of the native cultures of his people. This 
contrast between three stages of civil- 
ization—the ancient Asiatic landscape; 
the bewildered, frightened modern man;a 
younger, more innocent Europe—makes 
this novel the beautiful, disturbing book 
it is. 

Prokosch turns up next in America. 
Night of the Poor tells the story of a few 
weeks in the life of a boy who is hitch- 
hiking his way from his uncle’s farm in 
Wisconsin to his home in Texas. The 


time is the middle of the depression 
years, when times were hard and jobs 


few and the faces of young hobos begin- 
ning to grow sly and secret as they walked 
the highways. A boy traveling with no 
money and in whatever company he 
picked up was bound to see some strange 
and unhappy things in this land of ours. 
The contrast between the promise of our 
national life and itstragic unfulfilment 
seems to trouble Prokosch most. This 
novel contains some of his best work, 
and he has written truthfully about 
America in the depression years; but 
his vision of the country as a whole 
does not come clear. It is the European 
sensibility which he brings to the Amer- 
ican landscape; for, unless someone shows 
us the killer, the lynching, the hoodlum 
child, we forget how sinister our life can 
be. He must have felt some lack in his 
novel, some need to reassure himself 
about his homeland; and so he cele- 
brates America as Thomas Wolfe did, 
with Whitmanesque catalogues of its 
states and rivers and westward move- 
ment in history, but without Wolfe’s furi- 
ous rhetoric. By themselves these na- 
tional vistas have an aboriginal poetry 
of their own; however, like the lyric pas- 
sages in Wolfe, they express the feeling 
out of which novels are written but not 
the novel itself. 

The Skies of Europe, which appeared 
in 1941, is his longest and most ambitious 
novel to date. The subject is Europe 
and the disintegration of its tradition in 
the years before 1939, a study in a 
geographical sense of the common 
malaise that bred new hates and fears 
and despairing personal surrenders in 
the countries preparing themselves for 
war. Prokosch was interested in some- 
thing more than a story. What he want- 
ed to convey, in terms of character, ac- 
tion, and imagery, was chiefly the mind 
and mood of a continent as its people 
moved beneath their darkening skies. 
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Yet at the same time, as I altered my com- 
panions or surroundings, I found that life too 
altered entirely its hue and quality. With Maria 
all life had appeared simple, unchangeable; with 
Saskia, bright with treachery and suspense; 
with Ramirez, sterile, desolate; with Ignace, 
ribald. Similarly, a change of place entailed 
likewise a change of spirit; as though each land- 
scape nourished and tolerated only its own na- 
tive philosophy of life. In Paris life was dry, 
ironical, precise; in Austria it had seemed mel- 
low and easygoing, troubled by a lingering un- 
dercurrent of music. Over Barcelona history 
had come to a peak, and broke with a cry and 
a fluttering of wings; a new and arid type of per- 
ception shone in the faces of the Catalonian 
fugitives. And what I remembered of Munich 
now was a sort of darkness too, tipping the 
Nymphenburg porcelain and Botticelli repro- 
ductions, hiding the world with battlements 
that rose for miles into the sky. Everywhere the 
spirit of man sank its roots into the landscape. 


So the hero of the novel meditates 
beside the Rhone in southern France. 
He is a young American whom we know 
only as Philip, a journalist who has just 
escaped from the debacle of Loyalist 
Spain. His profession makes his travels 
over Europe seem easy and natural 
enough and gives him the spectator’s 
view necessary to Prokosch’s purpose. 

The Skies of Europe weaves together 
four strands of narrative. First, there is 
the cultural sterility of artistic life in 
pre-war Paris—a world of fake artists 
and buzzing café gossip. The Commu- 
nist Lapeyrade and Barbezieux, the sur- 
realist poet, are the poles of this brittle 
world. Its ghost is old M. Winther- 
berger, an aesthete of the yellow period 
grown senile and corrupt. Alexis, the 
Russian painter, and Saskia, his mistress, 
provide its emotional release. This is 
matter for salty, volatile comedy. Then 
there is the sickness of the German 
dream, ruthless in its power to destroy, 
spreading its miasma over the Austrian 
Tyrol, scattering the household of the 
Pension Lucrezia in Munich. There is 


the Spanish war, dress rehearsal for the 
coming conflict. Last, there is the tan- 
gled personal world into which Philip 
blunders through his passion for Saskia. 
The effect is like that of an impression- 
istic painting which must be looked at 
as a whole rather than in detail, and the 
shimmering tone of the writing contrib- 
utes something to the occasional blur- 
ring of action and scene. No other work 
of fiction, however, gives a more com- 
plete picture of what people did and 
felt before the invasion of Poland. 

The Comnspirators is too recent for 
lengthy dissussion. Nor is there need to 
apologize for the melodrama of its plot. 
A political prisoner escapes from the 
Alfama prison in Lisbon with the deter- 
mination to find and kill the man who 
betrayed him. His decision is motivated 
by no personal desire for revenge, barely 
by patriotism. He thinks of the assassi- 
nation merely as a deed which may save 
other men from such betrayal, and his 
pursuit of his victim holds a fine mount- 
ing suspense. What is significant, one 
feels, is that the Prokoschian hero is no 
longer a spectator of the action but is 
deeply involved in its catastrophe. 

Men become what their function in society 
makes them, there is no exception..... Only 
when he loves something outside himself more 


than himself can his life take on meaning, can 
his acts take on dignity. 


This novel also marks a moment in 
history. Lisbon, where Prokosch lived 
for two years after the fall of France, has 
become in this war the great world city 
of intrigue, violence, despair, and hope— 
a scene in miniature of our warring world. 

Prokosch’s poetry is of one piece with 
his fiction, though in his verse his vision 
seems to grow more somber and intense. 
There is evidence throughout his three 
volumes that he remains haunted by a 
sense of doom, by “the noise of falling 
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cities” and “the living bleak with im- 
permanence.” How much of this is the 
greensickness of a young writer nour- 
ished on the ironic, elegiac pessimism of 
an older generation of poets is not al- 
together clear at this time. At least his 
feeling goes deeper than the soothing 
melancholy with which a young ro- 
mantic first becomes aware of his own 
fortitude in a sad world. His concern is 
the predicament of man in the stream of 
history, not his place in the contempo- 
rary scene alone but man as he has lived 
and built in ages lost to memory and 
knowledge. His first collection of poems, 
The Assassins, leaned heavily upon Asia 
for its landscapes and symbols of mean- 
ing, and in “Going Southward”’ the rich 
imagery and slow, smooth line of his 
verse follow time’s ravages among old 
civilizations. The scene is India, land 
of dead cities, indifferent to the great- 
ness of a past now buried in the secret 
jungle. 

This is the final dreading 
Of history ending, an end to living and terror 

spreading, 
The dead destroying, the living dying, the 

dream fulfilling, 


The long night falling and knowledge failing 
and memory fading. 


A spectacle of ruin in “Gothic Dusk,” 
the bleak vision of eternal snows in 
“Voyage,” and the hushed rhythms of 
“The Conspirators” hold the same in- 
sistent foreboding. Prokosch seems to 
write with his imagination haunted by 
dark ages behind and ahead, and his 
geographical awareness gives his writ- 
ing a spatial quality as remarkable as 
it is real. 

In The Carnival he abardons Asia for 
the immediate symbols of our day, the 
shadows hanging darkly over Europe. 
He can now achieve the grotesquerie 
of “Fable” or the precise loveliness of 


“Evening.” “New Year’s Eve” and the 
autobiographical “‘Ode’”’ reveal much of 
the inner compulsion behind his work 
when they call upon history (Magellan) 
to give him ‘some vast belief’ to order 
the confusion he has known. 

What has faded away from the world is the 

candid silence, 


The faith in the eye and the wish to linger; 
And what has come is the victory by shock. 


If Death at Sea failed to advance his 
position as a poet, it did confirm all he 
had said before. Here is prophecy made 
fact, set down in sensuous rhythms and 
the inevitable, illuminating image—‘“‘the 
cold arm of England capturing time, 
time held in thrall by barricades of tea.” 
This book has beauty and distinction; 
it is hard to see why it should have so 
enraged the critics when it appeared. 

In this country his books have seldom 
had the attention they deserve. Too 
many book reviewers have given the 
impression that he is little more than a 
writer of vaguely sinister fantasies in 
exquisite prose. For this misreading of 
his work Prokosch must take some of the 
blame. There are times when he wilfully 
evades the responsibilities of the novel- 
ist. Being a poet, he writes as a poet 
does, in terms of atmosphere and mood, 
without that strict regard for character 
and scene which the novel demands. 
In his fiction he has too often preferred 
the lyric effect to the dramatic, leaving 
his readers wondering whether they have 
caught the clues of meaning in his pro- 
fusion of imagery. At its best his style 
serves its purpose with great precision 
and beauty, luminous and evocative 
language with natural images of snow, 
stars, seasons, oceans, and foreign land- 
scapes woven into the texture of his 
prose with surprising skill. But at times 
his gift for improvisation betrays him 
into verbal decoration of style as rheto- 
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ric rather than as a means of communi- 
cation. These are the serious defects of 
his work, but they are not moral and 
therefore they are curable. Beyond these 
limitations his writing has an edge and 
a bite unmistakably his own. His value 
for us is the imaginative treatment he has 
given to the moral and political decay 
of a continent. 

Each age creates its own shapes of 
fantasy and horror. Young Werther and 
Childe Harold give place to Roderick 
Usher and Dorian Gray. The terrors of 
the Grand Guignol have their sea change 
in Faulkner’s Jefferson or upon the 
beach at Carmel. The ghosts of Dos- 
toevski and Gorky echo in the troubled 
accents of Koestler and Silone. Our cen- 
tury has found its agonized image in the 
psychology of the irrational and its 
meaning in themes of guilt and expiation. 
Raskolnikov and Mitya, Conrad’s Razu- 
mov and Lord Jim, Mann’s Krull, Kaf- 
ka’s K., mark the line of its succession. 
This literature owes much to Dostoevski 
and something to Proust—especially to 
that scene in which Proust collects his 
corrupt and aging people for the last 
time in the Faubourg Saint-Germain and 
shows us a death’s-head in every chair. 
It is an indecent spectacle of the end of 
an age, the will to death of an effete 
society. But the whole impact of dis- 
aster and doom is now no further from 
us than the radio and the headlines of our 
daily papers. We all have our part in the 
howling nightmare of history that sweeps 
around us with the flickering intensity 
of a Hitchcock film, and we wonder at 
what point we were betrayed. Some- 
where in the past, in the unconscious 
reservoir of memory and dream, we 
should have prepared ourselves for this 
age of blitzkriegs, putsches, and purges 
more fabulous than any melodrama. 
Today every serious writer must com- 


mit himself to a literature of terror; he 
has no other course open to him. He 
cannot transcend his world—-Thomas 
Mann is the one notable exception—and 
he cannot explain it ; he can only describe 
it. The difficulties imposed upon the 
writer by the nature of his material are 
immense. Even if he believes, as many 
do, that we are between two great move- 
ments of civilization, he faces a world of 
no set values. Crime, for example, loses 
much of its moral significance when it 
becomes political and impersonal; mur- 
der may be virtuous and treachery noble. 
The earlier writer could take his world 
for granted. The characters of Dostoev- 
ski and Dickens are everywhere sur- 
rounded by a society that rested upon 
recognizable moral bases. We measure 
the enormity of their guilt by the social, 
intellectual, religious, or domestic be- 
liefs of the society from which they 
stand apart. It is the chink in the armor, 
the contrasts between the surface cozi- 
ness of Victorian life and the horrors of 
its slums, that gives depth and distance 
to the depravity of a Fagin. The modern 
writer has no such vista. And so he uses 
the immediate nightmare as horror has 
been used in every age—to explore the 
lies, perversions, brutalities, and fears 
which threaten man’s_ responsibility 
through morality or reason; and if he 
is nimble enough he may reclaim the 
simple integrity of the human atom from 
the processes of annihilation and death. 
This is romanticism, the view of life in 
terms of the individual experience. 
The romantic spirit finds its freest 
expression in periods of social breakdown 
and decay. This is inevitable because the 
romantic impulse is a protest against 
some circumstance in which the individ- 
ual finds himself, and this protest is 
bound to be heard whenever society 
grows weak through inertia or fear. 
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When the new romanticism came back 
into our literature, it was not recognized 
at first for the thing it was. Using the 
subjects and techniques of realism, it had 
stripped away everything except the 
romantic attitude, the capacity of the 
individual to suffer and endure. This lit- 
erature has a spiritual landscape and 
climate of its own. Frederic Prokosch 
has drawn it with clear outlines in his 
picture of the Spanish war in The Skies 
of Europe: 

This accumulation of suffering, in terms of 
human grief, hunger, loss, was beyond all power 
to grasp clearly. No man could assess it wholly; 
only in snatches, desperate gusts of it that 
passed before his senses. The air was drenched 
with it. It filled the night, the very stones. It 
became a climate: it grew to a part of each face 
like a new feature, a sixth sense. I would see it 
every time I looked into another man’s eyes, 
and in the women too, more durable and deep: 
vitality forever budding on disaster. ... . Thus 
it came about that the grief of the individual, 
reposing amidst this multitude of anguish, lost 
some of its impact, some of its aggressive horror. 
Perhaps not very much; yet enough, to make it 
bearable. The suffering had become tribal, al- 
most legendary, in the course of war. It lay em- 
bedded in history like a vein of iron in a rock, or 
like water in a bay; an entirety, an element. 
And that had always to be remembered. It ex- 
plained many things that might have seemed 
wanton or morbid. Men, women and children 
were incessantly pouring their individual losses 
into the collective martyrdom, and this brought 
relief. 


Prokosch has caught the fantasy of 
our age. “You in the west are growing 
a bit afraid, aren’t you?” a young vision- 
ary asks the narrator of The Skies of 
of Europe. “Something has gone wrong. 
Those old fantastic paintings of Bosch, 
Breughel, Kranach—suddenly they seem 


up-to-date. Men in glass tubes, flying 
witches, drowning women, children with 
knives—they aren’t merely the creatures 
of a dream and a fancy. They spring 
from fear.” “The German people are 
sick,” says an old Austrian margravine. 
“They have been sick ever since Iena. 
One dream after another—Fichte, Hegel, 
Treitschke. And now the most extreme 
and violent dream of all.” Aware of his 
century, Prokosch has shown us its 
nostalgia, superstition, and fear. But he 
began in Asia, the oldest of continents, 
not because history was stirring its 
sleeping centuries but because among 
its ancient peoples one might find the 
meaning of so much that was happening 
elsewhere. Thus he links the disillu- 
sioned Western world with another re- 
mote in geography and old in time. 


After reading the reviews of Death at 
Sea, Prokosch declared that he would 
publish no more books of poems in this 
country. One can hope that he will 
change his mind, for he is contributing 
something very real and original to the 
new movement toward an international 
literature of which he feels he is a part. 
Together his eight books have a weight 
and body which no one of them possesses 
by itself. His aesthetic of terror marks 
his century. The point is that the writer 
who has a sense of his own age and a feel- 
ing of responsibility toward his own ex- 
perience cannot escape the necessity to 
digest into his writing the disorder of 
his time. Prokosch has mirrored his 
world and caught some of its meaning. 
That is both his weakness and _ his 
strength. 
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READING TEXTBOOKS AND THE READING PROGRAM 


DAVID KOPEL’ 


A distingished national committee of 
educators, in reporting on What the 
High Schools Ought To Teach, advocated 
in 1940 as the first and most important 
element of its new curriculum for the 
secondary schools “‘a continuation of in- 
struction in reading.’”? This recommen- 
dation has been accepted by many 
schools. A recent survey of the litera- 
ture? reveals that war has accelerated 
the trend toward universal teaching at 
the secondary level of both develop- 
mental reading (for average and superior 
readers) and remedial reading (for the 
retarded). 

This development has been accom- 
panied by the production of reading text- 
books specially prepared for the junior 
and senior high school grades. Although 
the number of such volumes is not large, 
they differ rather widely in content, 
organization, and point of view concern- 
ing reading growth. For this reason, and 
because a method for judging the re- 
spective merits of these texts has not 
been available, teachers have found it 
difficult to select the most appropriate 
book or books for their classes. 

This paper represents primarily an at- 
tempt to aid teachers in evaluating read- 
ing textbooks. It reports a series of 


*A member of the department of education of 
the Chicago Teachers College, now serving in the 
Army of the United States. 


2 What the High Schools Ought To Teach: The Re- 
port of a Special Committee (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940). 


3 David Kopel, ‘Reading Problems of Pressing 
Importance,” Review of Educational Research, XIII 


(April, 1943), 69-87. 


twenty-five criteria prepared for this pur- 
pose. A few of the criteria are “‘tech- 
nical,”’ the remainder “educational.” 
The technical items call attention to the 
elements of format and organization 
which must be taken into account in ap- 
praising the mechanical excellence of a 
text; the educational criteria relate to a 
wide gamut of reading habits, skills, 
attitudes, and interests in which im- 
provement is usually sought or deemed 
desirable. 

The criteria provide a check list of 
qualities to be identified in the texts one 
is evaluating.‘ The criteria have been 
annotated in some detail to make their 
meaning clear and their application ap- 
parent. Criteria and annotations, when 
read together, are offered also as a fairly 
comprehensive statement of the major 
attributes of a sound reading program 
at the upper elementary and secondary 
levels. 

The criteria are set forth below. They 
are followed by a description of evalua- 
tional procedures and a brief discussion 
of the proper place of reading textbooks 
in the reading program.s 

4 The criteria were derived from the extensive 
literature on objectives in reading instruction. A de- 
tailed account of the procedure followed in con- 
structing them is given elsewhere: David Kopel and 
John F. O’Connor, “Criteria for Evaluating Read- 
ing Textbooks,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XII (September, 1943). The criteria are reproduced 


from this article by permission of the editor, Dr. A. 
S. Barr. 


5 Cf. David Kopel, ‘Procedures for Evaluating 
Reading Textbooks,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, XII (September, 1943). Permission to bor- 
row from this article also was granted by the edi- 
tor, Dr. A. S. Barr. 
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READING TEXTBOOKS AND THE READING PROGRAM 


THE CRITERIA® 


1. Provision for development of comprehen- 
sion in reading 

“Comprehension” refers here to skill and fa- 
cility in responding appropriately to printed 
symbols. Growth in this ability is determined 
in part by mental maturation and experience, 
but to an important degree also by guidance or 
education. A reading textbook can and should 
nurture directly the development of this ability 
by frequent emphasis upon reading for meaning 
and by illustrating the dependence of meaning 
upon context.’ 

Reading needs to be portrayed to children as 
a discriminative, selective process involving in- 
teraction between the reader and the writer 
through the medium of print. The continuity of 
reading and living should be shown by pointing 
out how the reader’s background of experience 
influences his interpretations of print and that 
the fruition of reading is to be found in modified 
attitudes and in action (directed, in a demo- 
cratic society, toward the achievement of social- 
ly desirable human values).® (Cf. criterion No. 
24.) Highly rewarding and helpful is the inter- 
pretation of reading as simply an indispensable, 
specialized form of the interpretative or discrim- 
inative process which characterizes intelligent 
behavior. 

By conveying the foregoing and other in- 
sights about the reading process, a textbook 
may aid the child in understanding how he reads 
and thereby help him inestimably in under- 
standing what he reads. The various desired 
outcomes of reading instruction set forth in 
many of the following paragraphs may be con- 
sidered subsidiary or closely related to this over- 
all objective of fostering competence in reading 
with understanding. 

2. Provision for development of critical reading 

A reading textbook should seek to dispel the 
notion that facts or ideas are necessarily accu- 
rate or correct simply because they appear on 
the printed page. It should promote a critical 


® The writer is indebted to Dr. Holland Roberts, 
of Stanford University, and to Dr. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, of Chicago Teachers College, for valuable sug- 
gestions which have been incorporated in the treat- 
ment of several criteria. 

7John B. Kerfoot, How To Read (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916); S. I. Hayakawa, Lan- 
guage in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1941). 

§ Holland Roberts, “English for United Action,” 
Elementary English Review, XTX (May, 1942), 177. 


attitude and a healthy skepticism toward ad- 
vertising claims and the editorializing indulged 
in by partisan newspapers. It should develop 
this habit of evaluation in connection with all 
reading materials, historical as well as contem- 
porary. In short, it should foster the tendency 
to question, criticize, and evaluate the implicit 
as well as the expressed assumptions in reading 
materials; and it should encourage the constant 
practice of checking statements of fact.» The 
good reader “‘not only senses what is between 
the lines but searches back of the words to find 
the purpose and watch the effects.” 
3. Provision for vocabulary growth Ere 
This criterion refers to opportunities within 
the reading selections: for the acquisition of 
new words, for engaging in word study and 
etymological exercises, and for instruction in the 
use of the dictionary and thesaurus. 
4. Provision for development of skill in read- 
ing for various purposes 
A good general overview of the topic of pur- 
poses in reading is given by W. S. Gray (ed.), 
who mentions fourteen purposes which “have 
been emphasized repeatedly in recent reports 
and investigations.” The question implied in 
this criterion is: To what extent does the text- 
book emphasize and implement the idea that 
there are many purposes for reading and that 
the reading techniques employed should be con- 
sonant with one’s purposes? 
5. Provision for development of skill in read- 
ing different kinds of materials 
This criterion calls attention to the degree of 
diversity found in the selections with respect to 
length, literary form, and range of subjects. 
Here one must judge not only whether the text- 
book contains different kinds of materials but 
also whether it provides suggestions and exer- 
cises for developing skill in reading these varied 
materials. 
6. Provision for development of speed in read- 
ing 
This criterion suggests such questions as: To 
what extent does the textbook emphasize the 


9Cf. Edgar Dale, How To Read a Newspaper 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1941). 

© Holland Roberts, “Reading for Personal and 
Social Action,’ Elementary English Review, XIX 
(April, 1942), 152. 

The Teaching of Reading: Thirty-sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 


1937), Part I, pp. 33-35. 
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importance of speed in reading? How well does 
it support that emphasis with speed tests and 
similar devices? Does it stress that speed of 
reading is not a constant but is or should be 
modified by one’s reading purposes and by the 
nature of the materials being read? This point 
of view finds delightful expression in a state- 
ment by Clifton Fadiman: 

I do not believe dogmatically either in fast or 
slow reading. I believe tripe should be read practi- 
cally with the speed of light and, let us say, Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History with tortoise deliberation. 
And most books are nearer to tripe than they are to 
Toynbee. But the trouble with practically all of us 
is that we suffer from chronic reverence. We make 
the unwarranted assumption that because a man is 
in print he has something to say, and, acting on this 
assumption, we read his every word with scrupulous 
care. This may be good manners, but it’s a con- 
founded waste of time.*? 

7. Provision for improvement of oral reading 

This criterion suggests that a textbook 
should designate or include appropriate selec- 
tions to be read aloud; that it should emphasize 
the desirability of making use of every class- 
room opportunity and other natural audience 
situations to improve oral reading ability; and 
that it should foster development of habits of 
accurate pronunciation, clear enunciation, and 
proper phrasing. 

8. Provision for development of work-study 
and library skills 

To study effectively, high-school pupils must 
possess the ability to read printed discourse crit- 
ically and in a manner appropriate to their pur- 
pose and to the nature of the material (see cri- 
teria Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6). Needed also by 
these children are the somewhat technical infor- 
mation and the skill involved in reading effi- 
ciently such nondiscoursive materials as maps, 
tables, charts, graphs, tables of contents, in- 
dexes, menus, etc. Desirable likewise is facility 
in the use of card catalogues, magazine indexes, 
encyclopedias, and other distinctively library 
and reference materials. In addition, it is im- 
portant to cultivate good study habits such as 
budgeting time and formulating work objectives. 
Improvement in the foregoing special study 
skills becomes, perforce, a logical part of the edu- 
cational program presented in reading textbooks. 

9. Simplicity of vocabulary and language struc- 
ture 

The usefulness of a reading textbook is en- 
hanced if it can be read profitably by both good 


12 Reading I’ve Liked (New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1941), pp. xlii—xliii. 


and poor readers of a given age or grade. This 
feature is present when the selections contain 
challenging, relatively mature, ideas and are 
written in simple language and readable style 
(cf. criteria Nos. 10 and 11). 

10. Interestingness of materials 

“Interestingness,”’ a general quality difficult 
to define or measure, encompasses such factors 
as diversity and contemporaneity of topics; ex- 
citing, adventurous, and significant themes; 
freshness of treatment; and relevance to the 
problems and concerns of children in the junior 
and senior high school grades. 

11. Gradation in difficulty of reading materials 

The importance of this criterion derives from 
the truism that one learns to read by reading 
and from its corollary that growth in reading 
ability parallels the reading of increasingly diffi- 
cult, challenging material. However, the new, 
more difficult material must not be so much 
more taxing than that to which the reader is ac- 
customed as to result in frustration and discour- 
agement. 

Implicit in this criterion, therefore, is the re- 
quirement that a series of books increase in dif- 
ficulty from volume to volume and that individ- 
ual volumes advance in difficulty as one pro- 
gresses from beginning to end. Unfortunately, 
all the objective methods for grading the diffi- 
culty of reading material are too unreliable and 
cumbersome to be very useful.t? One must de- 
pend upon subjective estimates, the validity of 
which depend primarily upon a wide familiarity 
with books and children’s reactions to them. 
12. Organization according to areas of interest 

Continuity in the reading selections of a text 
contributes to their readability and increases 
the likelihood that they will be read, if the stu- 
dent is interested in the general area represent- 
ed. This criterion refers, therefore, to the group- 
ing of selections according to the interest areas 
in which they belong; books are penalized when 
topically related selections are not arranged in 
some logical order or are found only at random 
intervals. 

13. Balance between “‘work-type” and “recrea- 
tory” materials 

The word “balance,” as used here, is not 
meant to denote any definite mathematical re- 
lationship between the somewhat different types 
of reading mentioned but serves to emphasize 


"3 Catherine J. Elliott, “A Critical Analysis of 
the Objective Method of Measuring Reading Diffi- 
culty” (unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1940). 
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the desirability of substantial representation in 
each category. The writer recognizes that the 
commonly expressed dichotomy between work- 
type and recreatory material is nonetheless ar- 
bitrary and is even fictional when based solely 
upon the structural characteristics of the mate- 
rial. Whether the reading of a given book or 
selection is work or play to the reader depends 
as a rule much more upon his attitude, purpose, 
and skill than upon any “intrinsic” qualities of 
the book. The criterion calls attention then to 
the use of (1) materials which involve or con- 
sist of exercises, assignments, and other tradi- 
tional school tasks and (2) materials predomi- 
nantly narrative or descriptive in character and 
easy to read. 

14. Balance between classical and contempo- 
rary materials, and among the different lit- 
erary forms 

In this criterion, as in the one directly above, 
balance refers only to a fairly good representa- 
tion of each of the types of materials indicated. 

It is desirable that a text introduce children to 

reading that is varied with respect to time, peo- 

ple, and problems, as well as to many styles of 
treatment and literary forms.*4 


15. Reasonable amplitude of materials 

While bulk in itself is obviously no virtue in 
a book, a small volume cannot contain the 
many types of selections and exercises desired 
in a reading textbook. A happy medium is 
sought: a reasonable quantity of interesting, 
informative, worth-while material. 
16. Attractiveness of format © 

Format may be interpreted to include such 
factors as general appearance, size, weight, illus- 
trations, covers, margins, type, paper, and ease 
of handling. These physical characteristics of a 
book determine in some measure whether a vol- 
ume will be selected voluntarily and read with a 
pleasant “‘set” by a child. Since poor readers so 
often dislike books and reading, books designed 
for their use must look as attractive and easy to 
read as possible, yet avoid a juvenile or childish 
appearance. 
17. Adequacy of pupil and teacher aids 

The textual characteristics included in this 
classification are: word lists, glossaries, ques- 
tions, charts, drills, diagnostic tests, indexes, 
keys, topical reading lists, manuals, and profes- 


"Cf. Lou La Brant, An Evaluation of the Free- 
Reading in Grades 10, 11, and 12 (“Contributions to 
Education,” Vol. I, No. 2 [Columbus: Ohio Univer- 
sity Press, 1936]). 


sional bibliographies.*s These aids should be ap- 
praised for their usefulness and adequacy. 
18. Provision for correction of faulty reading 
habits 

Faulty reading habits are indicative of a re- 
tarded or immature status in reading. In other 
words, they are associated with or are symp- 
tomatic of poor reading. However, the perse- 
verance of these habits acts in a vicious circle to 
make a youngster’s reading difficulties progres- 
sively worse. Fortunately, most poor reading 
habits, such as those reflected in faulty eye- 
movement patterns, improve as the child reads 
highly motivated and well-chosen materials. 
Nevertheless, many undesirable habits may 
properly and effectively be corrected simply by 
describing them, by pointing out how they in- 
terfere with the achievement of meaning, and 
by providing the simple admonitions and exer- 
cises that help to overcome them. Included in 
this category of faulty habits are: excessive vo- 
calization, lip movements, pointing, and head 
movements; substitutions, insertions, omissions, 
repetitions, and guesses in word perception; 
mechanical word-calling and improper phras- 
ing.*® 
19. Stimulation of desire to be a good reader 

The introductions to practically all textbooks 
—and, in some volumes, additional sections— 
extol the values of reading. These materials at- 
tempt to stimulate an appreciation of the sig- 
nificant role that reading plays in modern so- 
ciety and of the correlative need for the indi- 
vidual to know how to utilize wisely this instru- 
ment of communication and medium of expres- 
sion. The value of reading to the individual as 
an agency for enriching his personal life and for 
enhancing his usefulness to others should be 
stressed. On a lower level, added incentive for 
becoming a good reader is found in some texts 
in the provision of charts, tests, and other de- 
vices for ascertaining and recording growth in 
reading abilities. 
20. Stimulation of extensive reading 

This criterion calls attention to the desirabil- 
ity of encouraging students to read widely in 


*sTvan R. Waterman and Irving R. Melbo, “A 
Plan of Procedure for the Evaluation of Textbooks 


in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV_ 


(May, 1935), 670-71. 

‘6 For a more detailed statement of faulty reading 
habits and methods for their elimination see Paul 
Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative 
Process (Boston, Mass.: Ginn & Co., 1939), chaps. 
vii and viii. 
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many books and periodicals and to read in rela- 
tion to their interests and problems. Sugges- 
tions for supplementary reading and annotated 
book lists are helpful devices for implementing 
this objective. 

21. Stimulation of oral and written expression 

The arts of verbal communication—reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening—are closely in- 
terrelated and complementary. Common to all 
is much of the psychological process called think- 
ing. Genuine improvement in one of these re- 
lated language areas influences beneficially the 
status of the others (except where physical im- 
pediments interfere). Encouragement of mean- 
ingful, well-organized, purposeful oral and writ- 
ten expression is therefore desirable in a reading 
textbook as a means of fostering growth in in- 
telligent reading. 

22. Stimulation of growth in reading tastes 

The kind of development desired in terms of 
this criterion cannot be obtained in any substan- 
tial degree through a direct approach. Indeed, 
the common practice of telling children what 
literature is “good” and what is “‘poor” is best 
calculated to foster artificial standards and mer- 
etricious tastes. It is far more educative to en- 
courage children to seek books which are “good” 
for them. If genuine growth is to be engendered, 
a child must have a series of successful reading 
experiences in which he selects materials in re- 
lation to his interests and evaluates his reading 
in terms of its contribution to his understand- 
ings and purposes. 

23. Emphasis on the development of desirable 
social attitudes 

Like the English course in which, as a rule, 
they are designed to be used, reading textbooks 
attempt to inculcate social attitudes and be- 
havior traits that are commonly deemed desir- 
able. Among those frequently mentioned in 
the literature are: tolerance, sympathy, loyalty, 
respect for authority, obedience, thrift, persist- 
ence, patriotism, unselfishness, etc. etc. 

The attempt to indoctrinate attitudes and 
traits such as the foregoing is acceptable in a 
textbook, provided there is recognition that the 
terms used are abstractions to be interpreted 
not as absolutes but as variables in relation to 
the situations or contexts in which they occur. 
For example, when respect for authority is 
preached without qualification and as a result 
is practiced blindly, without consideration of 
the sources of the power vested in authority and 
of its objectives, the consequence may be undig- 
nified, demoralizing subservience and accept- 


ance of evil. In some situations disrespect for 
authority can be virtuous. Of course, experience 
and common sense usually correct the oversim- 
plifications and unsound generalizations con- 
veyed by a literal reading of much moralistic 
material. 

The effectiveness of such material depends 
largely upon the form it takes. Since preaching 
is resented by most children, didactic and horta- 
tory treatments should be avoided in favor of 
vicarious experiences which stimulate the read- 
er to identify himself with laudable characters 
and discriminative, responsible conduct. 

24. Emphasis on reading for democratic action 

Even when part of the school day is set 
aside for specialized instruction in reading, 
teachers must not lose sight of their ongoing re- 
sponsibility, transcending the demands of any 
“subject,” to develop competent citizens for a 
democratic society. Our assumption is that, 
primarily, boys and girls must learn in school to 
live together harmoniously and to work to- 
gether effectively in achieving socially desirable 
goals. Another premise is that children will 
lead the kinds of lives they learned to live as 
children. If their school curriculum is to equip 
them with the social attitudes and intellectual 
abilities necessary for a high level of co-opera- 
tive social life, children (and teachers) at every 
level must be free to plan and carry on challeng- 
ing activities which represent direct participa- 
tion in the work of making this a better world. 

The fundamental objective of reading in- 
struction and, indeed, of education generally 
has been stated with great clarity and convic- 
tion by Holland Roberts. Forthright and pro- 
vocative is the following excerpt from one of his 
editorials: 

Every reading act should fit into the pattern of 
our effort to improve the welfare of the people 
of the United States. The test of reading is not 
understanding of printed symbols, but action. 
The aim of the teaching of reading is good food, 
clothing, shelter, health, and work and recreation 
and the cultural enrichment of our people. If the 
reading program results in understanding about nu- 
trition but does not improve the nourishment of 
our underfed millions, then it has failed the only im- 
portant test. The well-being of the people is the 
final measure.*7 
25. Encouragement of participation in various 

nonreading activities and experiences 

The encouragement of children’s participa- 
tion in worthy nonreading activities serves to 


«7 “Reading for Personal and Social Action,” op. 
cit., p. 152. 
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equip them with the meanings and purposes 
necessary to engage successfully in many types 
of reading. Such participation also provides vi- 
tal motivation for reading that is integrated 
with living. 

Guidance in this area is clearly a legitimate 
function of a reading program. Suggestions for 
and descriptions of socially constructive activi- 
ties in which children can engage have a very 
important place in a reading textbook; they are 
especially pertinent if they stimulate related 
reading. Such suggestions provide the imple- 
mentation for the emphasis set forth in the pre- 
ceding section.** The value of a reading text- 
book may be measured roughly by its adequacy 
in fostering an interdependent program of use- 
ful living and reading. 


EVALUATIONAL PROCEDURES 


A basic assumption in the foregoing 
statements is the belief that a reading 
textbook is “‘good”’ to the degree that it 
displays the qualities designated by the 
various criteria. If this is valid, a 
thoughtful reading of the criteria should 
provide the teacher with definite stand- 
ards for judging the merits of any text. 
Useful, albeit subjective, appraisals may 
proceed directly." 

The foregoing method may readily be 
quantified when desired. The twenty- 
five criteria are then entered on a score 
card. Equal weights are assigned to each 
item. In one application of this plan 
an arbitrary total of one thousand 
points was made available for scoring 
a text which completely satisfied all the 
criteria. Each criterion was then ac- 
corded forty points. This arrangement 
facilitated appraisal of each item on a 
five-step scale: forty points to be a- 
warded if the text were excellent in the 
required characteristic, 30 points if it 
were good, 20 points if it were fair, 10 

*8§ For many valuable suggestions see Louise Ro- 
senblatt, Literature as Exploration (New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., 1938). 

9 A discussion of the merits and weakness of this 


practice is contained in the writer’s article, ““Proce- 
dures for Evaluating Reading Textbooks,” op. cit. 


points if it were poor, and no points at 
all if it were entirely lacking in the re- 
quired qualities. (The five 10-point steps 
permitted further subdivision if finer 
gradations were desired.) 

This type of score card was used in 
rating all the reading textbooks listed 
in Table 1. Total scores for the various 
books ranged from 360 to 920 points. 
Only three books, all single volumes, 
received less than 600 points each. The 
other texts (each containing two or more 
volumes) received rather high total 
scores—in most cases between 7oo and 
goo points. These results indicate that 
most of the books possess a high degree 
of merit and potential usefulness. 

Considerable variation, however, was 
found to exist among the books with 
respect to their excellence in meeting 
the standards suggested by the individ- 
ual criteria. For example, of two books 
which obtained total scores of about 
800 points, one received o points on 
“provision for development of critical 
reading,” and the other received 40 
points. Although such extreme varia- 
tions in quality in any one character- 
istic were uncommon in books having 
high total scores, this illustration does 
show the danger inherent in using only 
this single figure for evaluation purposes. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS IN 
EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS 


It is clear that the total scores derived 
from applying the score card to the 
reading textbooks should not be consid- 
ered absolute measures of their merits. 
Of greater significance in determining 
the value of a text for a given group of 
children are the ratings of the book on 
each criterion or characteristic. More- 
over, each book and each characteristic 
of every book should be evaluated in 
terms of its usefulness for a specific 
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child—i. e., in terms of the relevance of considerations in selecting reading text- 
the materials to the interests and needs books for them. Moreover, since the 
; of the individual. Such considerations children in any class will display diverse 


TABLE 1 


READING TEXTBOOKS FOR GRADES VII-XII* 


Grade Date of ( 
Title Author L Publisher Publica- ( 
evelt 
tion 
Experiments in Reading, I, II, and | McCall, Cook, Norvell 9-12 | Harcourt, Brace 1934 l 
Il 

Hidden Treasures in Literature, I, | McCall, Cook, Norvell 9-12 | Harcourt, Brace 1934 C 
II, and II ) I 
Reading for Understanding Bessey, Coffin g-12 | Appleton-Century 1936 ] 

Following Printed Trails Hovious 6-7 Heath 1936 
Flying the Printways Hovious 7-8 Heath 1938 \ 
t 
Reading for Skill Law, Wilkinson, | 7-12 | Noble & Noble 1936 

Ziegler 

Improving Your Reading Wilkinson, Brown 4-8 Noble & Noble 1938 ; a 
Read and Comprehend Knight, Traxler 9-12 | Little, Brown 1937 0 
Develop Your Reading Knight, Traxler 7-10 | Little, Brown 1941 a 
Roads to Reading Mack, McCall, Almack 8-10 | Harcourt, Brace 1937 d 
a 
Self-improvement in Reading Pitkin, Newton, Langham | 9-12 | McGraw-Hill 1937 t 

Let’s Read, I Roberts, Rand, Lundgren 7-9 | Holt 1941 

Let’s Read, IT Roberts, Rand, Murphy, 8-10 | Holt 1939 

Appy 
Let’s Read, III Roberts, Rand g-11 | Holt 1937 ) 
Let’s Read, IV Roberts, Rand, Tardy 10-12 | Holt 1940 

Reading in High Gear Cage g-12 | Harpers 1938 d 
, Quest Herzberg, Paine, Works 7-12 | Houghton Mifflin 1940 n 
Ventures Herzberg, Paine, Works 7-12 | Houghton Mifflin | 1940 d 
Rewards Herzberg, Paine, Works 7-12 | Houghton Mifflin 1940 st 
You and Your Reading Stovall 7-12 | Ginn 1940 n 
Experiences in Reading and Thinking} Center, Persons 7-12. | Macmillan 1940 P 
Practices in Reading and Thinking | Center, Persons 7-12 | Macmillan 1940 Vv 
Problems in Reading and Thinking | Center, Persons 7-13. | Macmillan 1940 te 


* Recent additions to the list above, published after this study was completed, are: Driving the Reading Road and Progress on 

Reading Roads (Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan), for Grades VII and VIII, respectively. Vv: 
t The grade level shown is the one for which each book was prepared, according to its author or publisher. It will be ) 

noted that a wider grade range of usefulness is claimed for some books than for others. ose with narrow ranges, of one or two 

grades only, are designed for use with poor readers at the specified levels; they may, however, be used as developmental texts 


with children in lower grades. Where a wide range of grades is shown for a volume, the intent is to cover both remedial and si 
developmental needs—remedial in the upper and developmental! in the lower levels of the specified grades. es 
may lead to the selection of a book which interests and needs, a teacher will rarely i 
ranks low on the score card; neverthe- meet these needs by using any single 

less, it may be the best book for a par- volume as a class text; she will do far 
ticular youngster at a given time. Chil- better to regard these special volumes M 
dren’s needs thus become the paramount as manuals or reference books to be 3m 
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used only at appropriate times by chil- 
dren whose special needs they satisfy.”° 

A desirable procedure is to make an 
inventory of the needs of a group and 
then to select as many (or more) books as 
there are children in the group; the books 
will be chosen finally in terms of their 
correlation with children’s needs. Fre- 
quently one finds small groups within a 
class with more or less common prob- 
lems; for them one provides a dozen copies 
of one title, seven or eight of another, and 
perhaps half a dozen of a third book. 
For the remaining individuals one pur- 
chases single copies, thus extending the 
variety and range of materials available 
to the whole class. A typical library in 
a reading classroom would then include 
at least one volume of nearly every one 
of the listed books. The purchase of 
additional copies of any book would be 
determined by the evaluation procedures 
and consideration of children’s needs 
that have been described. 


THE PLACE OF TEXTS INA 
READING PROGRAM 


Although this report implies and, in- 
deed, stresses the value of texts, it should 
not be inferred necessarily from this 
discussion that reading textbooks con- 
stitute the only or even the most sig- 
nificant component of a sound reading 
program. Experts hold somewhat di- 
vergent views as to the proper role of 
textbooks in classroom instruction. For 
example, Ruth Strang suggests certain 
values in their use: 

For gifted well-prepared teachers with exten- 
sive library facilities practice books are unnec- 
essary, for they can plan with each pupil indi- 
vidually a valuable progression of reading ex- 


2° An excellent discussion of the proper use as well 
as “The Misuse of Remedial Reading Texts” is to be 
found in an article bearing this title by Robert L. 
McCaul in Educational Method, XXII (April, 1943), 


310-14. 


periences. For overburdened teachers with lit- 
tle background in the theory and procedures of 
reading instruction, the practice books provide 
suggestions and materials which they can use to 
good advantage.* 


Paul Witty, on the other hand, questions 
“the desirability of recommending a 
basic text, the use of which will un- 
doubtedly bring about some improve- 
ment in present conditions.” He believes 
that “it is doubtful whether such a rec- 
ommendation (were it to be followed) 
would represent a forward and beneficial 
step.’ His reasons are given in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 


.... Genuine and enduring improvement in 
reading will occur, . . . . only in so far as teach- 
ers become expert in studying and understand- 
ing children and patterns of growth in reading 
will develop. Teachers therefore, must become 
serious and competent students of children’s 
growth; and in addition, they must acquire 
thorough acquaintance with children’s litera- 
ture, old and new. There are more productive 
ways of teaching reading than by use of a text; 
free-reading programs and experience curricu- 
lums have abundantly demonstrated this. One 
citation only, Lou La Brant’s An Evaluation of a 
Free Reading Program, is evidence enough. The 
issue here is patently clear: Are we, as teachers, 
interested predominantly in a body of subject 
matter which all children will study; or are we 
concerned primarily with other objectives, viz., 
the preservation of individuality, personality 
orientation and adjustment, and continuous 
sturdy growth? A position on this question will 
determine our interest in and use of basic texts.?3 


It should be noted that Witty argues 
against the use of such books as we have 
been discussing as basic texts. In other 
words, he opposes a mechanical, inflex- 
ible reading program that is oriented 
with primary reference to a prescribed 

11 Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High 
School and College (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press 
Printing Co., 1938), p. 282. 


2 “Growth in Reading,” English Journal, 
XXVIII (May, 1939), 407 (a review of Robert C. 
Pooley and Fred G. Walcott, Growth in Reading). 


Ibid. 
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series of exercises contained in some 
practice-book. With this position the 
writer concurs. But holding to this posi- 
tion does not, in the writer’s opinion, 
preclude the proper use of reading text- 
books. Expressed earlier was the view 
that (a) not one basic text, but several 
texts should be employed in a typical 
class; (6) these books should be selected 
and used only in so far as they re- 
late to definitely ascertained children’s 
needs; (c) reading textbooks should be 
regarded not as “basic” but rather as 
reference books, manuals, workbooks, 
etc.; and (d) they should be considered 
to constitute one element only in a well- 
rounded abundant classroom library of 
diversified reading materials. 

No single book is a substitute for a 


rich library and a teacher who under- 
stands children and books—and how to 
bring them together. With this limita- 
tion of texts thoroughly understood, 
teachers in Grades VII—XII need have 
no reluctance in providing a place for 
many reading textbooks in their develop- 
mental, corrective, and remedial reading 
classes. Even in free-reading programs 
and experience curriculums some chil- 
dren will probably continue—at least in 
the immediate future—to display read- 
ing deficencies which may be corrected 
in part through judicious use of selected 
materials from reading textbooks. For 
some years to come, therefore, the read- 
ing textbook is destined to provide a 
valuable supplement to other essential 
facilities of a sound reading program. 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


WAYNE THOMPSON‘ 


A group of students of subnormal 
ability jarred me into making a revision 
of the literature course. After struggling 
rather futilely for a semester to help 
them unravel the threads of mystery 
surrounding capitalization and comma 
usage, I asked myself in despair, ‘‘Oh, 
how can I ever teach these people any- 
thing about literature?” I thought hard 
and harder about the problem, and final- 
ly came an idea not new in education— 
“Meet them on their own level: teach 
them the things that may function out- 
side of school.” 

My first step was to survey the part 
that literature played in their lives and 


* A member of the faculty of American Univer- 
sity, Washington D.C. 


the part that it might play. I found that 
most of the students were reading (if 
at all) “Superman,” “Dick Tracy,” and 
the rollicking adventures of the illiterate 
“Li'l Abner.”’ A few of the better stu- 
dents were reading Silver Screen, True 
Romances, True Detective Stories. Cosmo- 
politan and Liberty, along with the 
Reader’s Digest and Life, represented 
the highest level of literature that they 
were reading for pleasure. I was not con- 
cerned, as is evidenced by the above 
statements, with the reading that the 
students were compelled to do—or at 
least to say that they had done. 

After the students left the classroom 
for the summer (or for life), I reasoned, 
no one could compel them to read 
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Shakespeare, Hawthorne, Poe, and Sand- 
burg or to go about spouting facts con- 
cerning the life of Whittier or the num- 
ber of lines in an Italian sonnet. Most 
students, if they read at all of their own 
volition, either would go to the library 
for the germ-infested, drivel-filled novels 
that occupy most of the shelf space in 
public libraries or else they would con- 
tinue reading the comic magazines. 

About the magnetism of my personal- 
ity and the power of my influence, I had 
no illusions. Unlikely did it seem that the 
same students who scoffed at a functional 
knowledge of grammar could be led to 
enjoy Emerson and Thoreau. 

Three principles guided me as I finally 
worked out my program: (1) Amy im- 
provement is better than none. (2) Any 
change must come gradually. (3) All stu- 
dents cannot be motivated to read the same 
things. 

The literature course, as_ recon- 
structed, consisted of two parts. The 
heart of the one was the magazine table 
in the front of the classroom. The central 
feature of the other was the textbook, 
the use of which was somewhat altered 
because less time was available. 

The mechanics of the entire program 
was this: We spent the first thirty min- 
utes of the recitation period in discussion 
of the assigned material and the final 
thirty minutes in reading from the mag- 
azine table. The outside assignment 
covered textbook selections, special re- 
ports on authors, and collateral read- 
ing. 

Because of the reduction of the recita- 
tion period from sixty to thirty minutes, 
a detailed analysis of every selection was 
impossible. For the most part the pur- 
pose of these lessons was to increase 
the enjoyment of the students and to 
motivate further reading. Among the ac- 
tivities were the following: oral reading 


of poetry by the instructor, by students, 
by the group in concert; retelling of 
stories; discussing essays and difficult 
poems to clarify the ideas. While I tried 
to avoid analyzing selections ‘‘to death,” 
I designed some lessons to push back the 
horizons of the student. One day, for 
example, we studied rhythm—not that 
I hoped the students would remember 
the patterns of the dactyl or of the ana- 
pest, but I thought they should know 
that poems have different rhythms, that 
certain patterns are especially adapted to 
conveying particular moods, and that one 
of the problems in writing poetry is to 
choose the proper pattern. We studied 
“The Ambitious Guest”’ as an illustration 
of foreshadowing; the students sought 
for the hints that made the outcome be- 
lievable. In “The Masque of the Red 
Death” we found the elements that con- 
tributed to establishing the basic mood. 
Still other activities were five-minute 
tests on the assignment, special oral re- 
ports on authors, a study of trends in 
the history of literature, book reports, 
themes, speeches, and the presentation 
of other selections by the same author. 
The students kept notebooks covering 
the thirty-minute recitation period. 

As may be inferred, we sought to fill 
the recitation with activity and variety. 
With so much to do and time so short the 
work had to move rapidly. While com- 
pleteness and thoroughness were sac- 
rificed, the gains were great: The stu- 
dents enjoyed the work and, probably 
because of the variety and movement, 
maintained attention at a high level 
throughout the thirty-minute period. 

We used the last thirty minutes of 
each hour for reading magazines and 
short stories. The chief source of this ma- 
terial was a magazine fund, collected by 
assessing a fee of ten cents upon each 
student. To insure the payment of the 
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fee, we adopted the principle of with- 
holding the grade of those who did not 
pay. As the enrolment in the five classes 
was 120, a sum of twelve dollars was 
collected. Additional sources of material 
were single issues of old magazines con- 
tributed by the students; three or four 
magazines borrowed daily from the 
school library; and ten library copies of 
short-story anthologies, secured and 
changed each Monday. 

The expenditure of the student funds 
was in the hands of a student committee, 
which I appointed and supervised. My 
practice was to appoint one person from 
each class—some boys and some girls, 
some able students and some dull ones. 
When, in one instance, I appointed one 
of the school clowns as the committee 
member for one class, the other students 
tittered. It was not funny to him, how- 
ever. His face colored at the laughter, he 
made a special effort to ask me about 
his duties, and he took real pride in 
keeping the table neat during his period. 
Besides selecting magazines, the com- 
mittee members were responsible for 
checking out reserve magazines and for 
keeping the table orderly. 

Among the magazines the group 
bought were Boys’ Life, Outdoor Life, 
Field and Stream, Popular Aviation, 
Popular Mechanics, Mechanix Illustrated, 
Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Time, 
Newsweek, Life, Reader's Digest, and 
Harper's. The magazines, if not always 
highly literary, were wholesome, enjoy- 
able, and infinitely better than what the 
class was accustomed to reading. 

The contract system, which operated 
on a weekly basis, provided for individual 
differences. To pass, the student must 
use his time constructively That meant 
that he could not sleep, annoy his 
neighbors, or study tomorrow’s assign- 


ment. For grades of A, B, and C the 
students read, respectively, three selec- 
tions, two selections, or one selection 
from a prepared list, which included the 
stories in the anthologies and articles 
from the magazines. Each Monday | 
posted a new list, and each Friday every 
student handed in his reading record. 
While a few records were no doubt falsi- 
fied, I deemed that even that was prefer- 
able to any elaborate checking system 
which would defeat the primary purpose: 
to keep the reading period a recreational 
activity, corresponding to what the boy 
or the girl might be led to do with his 
leisure time during life. I encouraged 
students to recommend stories and ar- 
ticles and to talk about what they read. 
We used some periods in story-telling or 
in discussion and based blackboard 
lists upon student recommendations. 

Certain practical problems occurred in 
the administering of the program. In the 
larger classes confusion arose in securing 
the magazines from the table. We solved 
this problem by dividing the class into 
two sections and letting each have its 
turn in going first. A second problem was 
the disappearance of the magazines. This 
problem was solved by placing the prized 
magazines on a reserve list and com- 
pelling the students to check them out 
from the class committee member. For 
some magazines waiting lists were neces- 
sary. The most serious problem—the 
rapid destruction of property due to ex- 
cessive use, carelessness, wantonness, 
and ignorance—resulted in the formula- 
tion of a program to achieve certain cit- 
izenship objectives: to respect the rights 
of others; to handle carefully common 
and public property; to restrain individ- 
ual whims for the benefit of all. 

The following techniques considerably 
reduced the degree of destruction: (1) 
explaining that the magazines were read 
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by many persons and that much more 
care was necessary if the common prop- 
erty were to be preserved for the com- 
mon benefit; (2) appealing to the desire 
of students to read a magazine that was 
in good condition; (3) reporting the first 
sign of tearing so that the school li- 
brarian could make repairs; (4) request- 
ing that students lay magazines flat on 
their desks and not fold them in the style 
of commuters; (5) collecting the maga- 
zines at the end of the period before the 
students left their seats. 

The program worked well but not per- 
fectly. A few students were unwilling to 
read anything, and more complained 
that classmates had taken all the good 
magazines. Most of these people, how- 
ever, responded to specific suggestions 
that I made concerning what they would 
enjoy. 

These statements may be made in 


summary: the program met the students 
on their own level and sought to improve 
their reading tastes gradually; it was 
closely related to the type of reading the 
students are most likely to do after 
graduating; it introduced the students 
to magazines they might enjoy and 
encouraged them to use their time well; 
it sought to develop habits and to moti- 
vate the students to work together for 
such goals as the protection and pres- 
ervation of common property; it pro- 
vided for individual differences. 

A final estimate of the success of the 
above program must be deferred until 
ten to twenty years from now. If the stu- 
dents then are reading better materials 
than they otherwise would, the program 
is a success. Despite my shorter perspec- 
tive, however, I recommend without 
qualification the plan that I tried last 
year. 


RADIO APPRECIATION: A PLEA AND A PROGRAM 


SAMUEL G. GILBURT' 


Recently the Blue Network censored 
the scripts of two well-known radio com- 
mentators—Drew Pearson and Walter 
Winchell. A similar censorship of the 
press would have raised such a hue and 
cry as this country has seldom heard. 
Yet the reaction of the public and, more 
surprising, of educators to this censor- 
ship was shamefully passive, despite the 
initial encroachment on what may prove 
to be our “fifth freedom”—freedom of 
the air waves. 

The simple reason is that the public is 


t Mr. Gilburt is a teacher of English in the Straus 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


still very uncertain and irresolute con- 
cerning the exact status of this new 
giant—the radio. Standards for radio lis- 
tening and for radio reaction are just 
about beginning to evolve, despite the 
fact that no other instrument yet devised 
by man has been so far reaching in its 
effect. It is difficult to believe that radio 
is but approximately twenty years old. 

Another proof of the public’s eccentric 
reaction to radio was the Orson Welles 
“War of the Worlds” broadcast not so 
long ago which figuratively frightened 
thousands of ordinarily calm Americans 
out of their skins. It is impossible to con- 
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fee, we adopted the principle of with- 
holding the grade of those who did not 
pay. As the enrolment in the five classes 
was 120, a sum of twelve dollars was 
collected. Additional sources of material 
were single issues of old magazines con- 
tributed by the students; three or four 
magazines borrowed daily from the 
school library; and ten library copies of 
short-story anthologies, secured and 
changed each Monday. 

The expenditure of the student funds 
was in the hands of a student committee, 
which I appointed and supervised. My 
practice was to appoint one person from 
each class—some boys and some girls, 
some able students and some dull ones. 
When, in one instance, I appointed one 
of the school clowns as the committee 
member for one class, the other students 
tittered. It was not funny to him, how- 
ever. His face colored at the laughter, he 
made a special effort to ask me about 
his duties, and he took real pride in 
keeping the table neat during his period. 
Besides selecting magazines, the com- 
mittee members were responsible for 
checking out reserve magazines and for 
keeping the table orderly. 

Among the magazines the group 
bought were Boys’ Life, Outdoor Life, 
Field and Stream, Popular Aviation, 
Popular Mechanics, Mechanix Illustrated, 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Time, 
Newsweek, Life, Reader’s Digest, and 
Harper's. The magazines, if not always 
highly literary, were wholesome, enjoy- 
able, and infinitely better than what the 
class was accustomed to reading. 

The contract system, which operated 
on a weekly basis, provided for individual 
differences. To pass, the student must 
use his time constructively That meant 
that he could not sleep, annoy his 
neighbors, or study tomorrow’s assign- 


ment. For grades of A, B, and C the 
students read, respectively, three selec- 
tions, two selections, or one selection 
from a prepared list, which included the 
stories in the anthologies and articles 
from the magazines. Each Monday I 
posted a new list, and each Friday every 
student handed in his reading record. 
While a few records were no doubt falsi- 
fied, I deemed that even that was prefer- 
able to any elaborate checking system 
which would defeat the primary purpose: 
to keep the reading period a recreational 
activity, corresponding to what the boy 
or the girl might be led to do with his 
leisure time during life. I encouraged 
students to recommend stories and ar- 
ticles and to talk about what they read. 
We used some periods in story-telling or 
in discussion and based blackboard 
lists upon student recommendations. 

Certain practical problems occurred in 
the administering of the program. In the 
larger classes confusion arose in securing 
the magazines from the table. We solved 
this problem by dividing the class into 
two sections and letting each have its 
turn in going first. A second problem was 
the disappearance of the magazines. This 
problem was solved by placing the prized 
magazines on a reserve list and com- 
pelling the students to check them out 
from the class committee member. For 
some magazines waiting lists were neces- 
sary. The most serious problem—the 
rapid destruction of property due to ex- 
cessive use, carelessness, wantonness, 
and ignorance—resulted in the formula- 
tion of a program to achieve certain cit- 
izenship objectives: to respect the rights 
of others; to handle carefully common 
and public property; to restrain individ- 
ual whims for the benefit of all. 

The following techniques considerably 
reduced the degree of destruction: (1) 
explaining that the magazines were read 
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by many persons and that much more 
care was necessary if the common prop- 
erty were to be preserved for the com- 
mon benefit; (2) appealing to the desire 
of students to read a magazine that was 
in good condition; (3) reporting the first 
sign of tearing so that the school li- 
brarian could make repairs; (4) request- 
ing that students lay magazines flat on 
their desks and not fold them in the style 
of commuters; (5) collecting the maga- 
zines at the end of the period before the 
students left their seats. 

The program worked well but not per- 
fectly. A few students were unwilling to 
read anything, and more complained 
that classmates had taken all the good 
magazines. Most of these people, how- 
ever, responded to specific suggestions 
that I made concerning what they would 
enjoy. 

These statements may be made in 


summary: the program met the students 
on their own level and sought to improve 
their reading tastes gradually; it was 
closely related to the type of reading the 
students are most likely to do after 
graduating; it introduced the students 
to magazines they might enjoy and 
encouraged them to use their time well; 
it sought to develop habits and to moti- 
vate the students to work together for 
such goals as the protection and pres- 
ervation of common property; it pro- 
vided for individual differences. 

A final estimate of the success of the 
above program must be deferred until 
ten to twenty years from now. If the stu- 
dents then are reading better materials 
than they otherwise would, the program 
is a success. Despite my shorter perspec- 
tive, however, I recommend without 
qualification the plan that I tried last 
year. 


RADIO APPRECIATION: A PLEA AND A PROGRAM 


SAMUEL G. GILBURT’ 


Recently the Blue Network censored 
the scripts of two well-known radio com- 
mentators—Drew Pearson and Walter 
Winchell. A similar censorship of the 
press would have raised such a hue and 
cry as this country has seldom heard. 
Yet the reaction of the public and, more 
surprising, of educators to this censor- 
ship was shamefully passive, despite the 
initial encroachment on what may prove 
to be our “fifth freedom”—freedom of 
the air waves. 

The simple reason is that the public is 


* Mr. Gilburt is a teacher of English in the Straus 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


still very uncertain and irresolute con- 
cerning the exact status of this new 
giant—the radio. Standards for radio lis- 
tening and for radio reaction are just 
about beginning to evolve, despite the 
fact that no other instrument yet devised 
by man has been so far reaching in its 
effect. It is difficult to believe that radio 
is but approximately twenty years old. 

Another proof of the public’s eccentric 
reaction to radio was the Orson Welles 
“War of the Worlds” broadcast not so 
long ago which figuratively frightened 
thousands of ordinarily calm Americans 
out of their skins. It is impossible to con- 
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ceive of so violent a reaction to an edi- 
torial, movie, or play, however realisti- 
cally produced. 

Still fresh in our minds is the incident 
when Ralph Edwards, on his ‘“Truth or 
Consequences”’ radio program, suggested 
to his audience that they mail one penny 
to a certain participant, as a consequence 
to her missing the question, ‘How many 
King Henrys were there?’ A deluge fol- 
lowed. For a week afterward overbur- 
dened trucks dumped loads of mail on 
this good woman’s doorstep. The radio 
station finally was compelled to send a 
corps of fifteen clerks to aid in opening 
the mail. The radio audience responded 
to the amazing total of thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars, mostly in small coins. 

Here is another unforeseen and irregu- 
lar radio reaction and an interesting psy- 
chological study on American listening 
habits. The line, “The best tunes of all 
come to Carnegie Hall,” was repeated 
ad nauseam into the ears of innumer- 
able listeners who suffered helplessly be- 
cause they desired to listen to the other- 
wise excellent “Information Please”’ pro- 
gram. 

Millions listen tensely to the reports of 
the latest furious naval battle in the Solo- 
mons. ‘The final losses are to be an- 
nounced ... .”—and a saccharine voice 
breaks in with the alleged superior quali- 
ties of his sponsor’s laxative. We grit our 
teeth but listen on, for, as the sponsor 
knows, too, our dear ones are fighting 
there. Again the public has set no stand- 
ards: this time for radio advertising. 

A myriad of women daily await with 
keen anticipation their favorite ‘‘soap op- 
era,” compared to some of which our stu- 
dents’ comic-books are literary master- 
pieces. Much drivel rules our waves 
daily from ten o’clock to five. Once 
again, a sad commentary on the present 
radio standards of our public. 


What are we, the teachers, to do? The 
answer is to teach radio appreciation, 
now! We talk about educating the 
“whole child.” We emphasize that his 
education does not cease at three o’clock 
but that it is incumbent upon us to har- 
ness constructively all his outside influ- 
ences: the movies, his hobbies, his radio 
listening. Reams are written on the ne- 
cessity of knitting the outside world to 
the school curriculum. But we are not 
doing it yet, either with sufficient stress 
or in large numbers. 

A spot check of the work in the 
approximate six hundred elementary 
schools and eighty-two junior high 
schools in New York City’s progressive 
educational system will show that still, 
in some few schools, radio has never been 
invented. Yet the United States Bureau 
of the Census, in its 1940 figures, gives 
the startling fact that 83 per cent of all 
American homes have radios. Massachu- 
setts ranks first with 92.2 per cent of its 
homes possessing radios. 

The writer’s personal survey of the 
radio habits of 240 junior high school 
children elicited the fact that each one 
listened on the average of four hours and 
a half a day. How many English teach- 
ers can boast that their pupils spend an 
equivalent time each month in supple- 
mentary reading? 

Further questioning showed that many 
students turn on the radio as soon as 
they come home from school. The radio 
blares on, regardless of the program, un- 
til they go to bed. A substantial minor- 
ity in this poor neighborhood do not get 
a newspaper. Those who do seldom, if 
ever, utilize the radio schedule. 

Motion-picture appreciation in the 
schools already has made an appreciable 
change in the movie habits of our chil- 
dren. Radio appreciation, unfortunately, 
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lags far behind, even though it undoubt- 
edly has the greater influence. 

Movie appreciation taught from the 
early elementary grades’ through the 
senior high schools has taught this genera- 
tion, perceptibly, to evaluate and enjoy 
better pictures. Top-notch productions 
like Mrs. Miniver and In Which We 
Serve are successful because their worth 
is appreciated by a movie-conscious pub- 
lic. Movie reviews, too, are now written 
by writers of skill and are critically read 
by a movie-minded population who have 
been, and are being, taught on a con- 
stantly widening scale to shop for the 
best in the cinema field. 

But radio appreciation everywhere 
lags far behind. Only on the secondary- 
school level, and there only in a few of 
the more progressive academic schools, 
is radio appreciation attempted. Of note 
are the pioneering efforts of Dr. Joseph 
Mersand of Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, who writes a regular monthly review 
of current radio drama for the National 
Education Association’s ‘‘Film and Ra- 
dio Discussion Guide.” 

Now particularly, after Pearl Harbor, 
it would seem little less than tragic not 
to correlate our subject matter with some 
of the magnificent war material on the 
air—material produced at great expense 
and ours for the mere dialing. What bet- 
ter educational instrument than radio 
can be found to explain to tomorrow’s 
voters the aims, the issues, and the prog- 
ress of this War of the Common People? 
What better speeches can be studied by 
our students than those frequently 
broadcast by President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill? When have children lived 
so closely with history as now, when they 
can personally listen to Mme Chiang 
Kai-shek, Vice-President Wallace, and 


? Article by Floyd L. Smith in School Executive, 
December, 1941. 


Wendell Willkie reporting to the Ameri- 
can people? At this critical time, can we 
teachers afford to neglect linking to the 
teaching inside the schools the outside 
forces that mold our children? 

We submit that our teaching can be 
vitalized immediately by purposeful in- 
troduction of radio-appreciation units 
into all our schools from kindergarten 
through the university. The Nazis ef- 
fectively utilize the air waves for educa- 
tional ends. In this area we cannot af- 
ford to be “too little and too late.” 

Our students tune in in enormous 
numbers and for long periods. We must 
at once harness their listening for con- 
structive educational purposes. If we 
wish to make radio that fine, beautiful 
medium it can be, we must start educat- 
ing the present generation now to select 
and appreciate better programs; to 
evolve higher artistic standards for the 
various types of programs; to demand 
unobtrusive and intelligent advertising. 
We must awaken them to a new sense of 
enjoyment. The longer we delay, the 
wider becomes the gap between the 
school and life on the outside. 

The other day, in a “Bill of Rights” 
assembly program, our principal was 
telling the group about The Patriots, the 
excellent play now appearing on Broad- 
way. The large group listened quietly 
and respectfully. The principal contin- 
ued by noting that Thomas Jefferson was 
played on the stage by Raymond, the 
“host” for the “Inner Sanctum” pro- 
gram, and that Alexander Hamilton’s 
part was taken by the father in “Henry 
Aldrich.”’ Almost instantly, every face in 
that large auditorium brightened, eyes 
shone with recognition, and a ripple of 
interest stirred visibly. The pupils lis- 
tened with new zest throughout. 

To us who use movies and radio in our 
daily teaching, this strong, pleasant reac- 
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tion is an old story. This reservoir of in- 
trinsic motivation for every possible 
school subject is there but is yet to be 
tapped. 

A good beginning would be to institute 
radio-appreciation clubs throughout the 
junior high school level, for there the club 
setup is already an integral part of the 
curriculum. Here is a club that com- 
bines all the well-known advantages of 
the school club and completely negates 
the most likely weakness: namely, that 
no sound educational policy will be de- 
veloped. 

An already substantial bibliography in 
the field of radio appreciation exists. 
Two texts that the writer has found 
worth while are Radio in the Classroom, 
by Margaret Harrison, and Radio and 
English Teaching,4 edited by Max J. 
Herzberg. Particularly helpful, and very 
reasonably priced, is Alice B. Sterner’s 
monograph entitled A Course of Study in 
Radio Appreciation.’ 

Although the teacher of radio appreci- 
ation can well be any progressive, en- 
thusiastic teacher interested in radio, it 
would seem feasible that the direction be 
done by an English teacher. The reason 
is that the latter is already well equipped 
pedagogically to teach the appreciation 
of drama, short stories, style, and verbal 
communication in all its ramifications. 

The following suggested units are 
more than sufficient for one year’s work 
in radio appreciation (on the basis of one 
hour’s work per week). They are units 
that have been tried and found success- 
ful, particularly in the ninth year. Most 
of the units can be simplified for use in 
elementary-school classes. All the units, 
especially the creative ones (such as writ- 


3 New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
4 New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941. 


5 Published by Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 172 Renner Ave., Newark, N.J. $1.00. 


ing an original radio show for the assem- 
bly, etc.), would be even more profitable 
on the secondary-school level. 

It is to be emphasized that these units 
only partially cover the field of radio ap- 
preciation; that they are not necessarily 
in logical sequence; that they are in out- 
line, deliberately, to be filled in by the 
pioneering teacher for the specific level 
and for the individual needs of his class. 
Radio programs and techniques are 
evolving so rapidly that specific lesson 
plans and definitive procedures would be 
obsolete before the suggestions could be 
put into practice. The identical units 
have been used also as an enrichment 
core for ninth-year ‘“‘rapid”’ classes. 

The outline of units which follows can 
be mimeographed as part of the club’s 
activities and given to each pupil. In suc- 
ceeding semesters these mimeographed 
outlines can be distributed as a feature 
in obtaining new members for the radio 
appreciation club. 


THE STRAUS RADIO APPRE- 
CIATION CLUB 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop and enrich radio listening 

2. To connect school life with the outside world 

3. To use the radio as a profitable and enjoy- 
able way of spending leisure time 

4. To establish standards of taste for the vari- 
ous types of radio programs 

5. To utilize the radio in forming intelligent 

opinions, ideals, and attitudes 

6. To learn how to judge radio advertising 

7. To be able to discuss a radio program intelli- 
gently 

THE PROGRAM 


First-Semester Units: 


1. Arousing interest (a cross-section of the 
club’s listening habits is obtained by 
answering and discussing a prepared ques- 
tionnaire) 

2. Radio helps bring victory 
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3. Radio presents a rich variety (music, quiz 
programs, serials) 

4. News broadcasts 

5. Radio drama (evolving a score card for 

judgment) 

. Radio and sports 

. Special children’s programs 

. Radio and the consumer 

. A tour through a radio station 

10. Radio as an aid in winning the peace 


on aA 


Second-Semester Units: 


11. Judging radio advertising 
12. Radio manners 
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13. Writing letters of appreciation to radio 
personalities 

14. Radio: a field of opportunity (vocational 
guidance) 

15. Radio in 1960 

16. Radio as a public service 

17. History of the radio 

18. Writing original scripts (built around such 
famous lines as: sub, sank same” and 
“T’ll be back again—MacArthur”) 

19. Adapting literature units to the radio (“The 
Purloined Letter,” “Gallagher,” “Wee Wil- 
lie Winkie’) 

20. Writing radio reviews 


THE READING APPROACH TO ENGLISH 


BURTON K. FARNSWORTH" 


THE PROBLEM 


Several investigations over a period of 
a decade have convinced the writer that 
the results secured in the English classes 
are a disappointment to almost all who 
have a concern about the matter. More 
students will complain about their Eng- 
lish classes than any other. Few students 
rate English among their preferred 
studies. Especially is this so with boys. 
Teachers of English work hard, are usu- 
ally as well trained as those in other 
fields, and come usually from the richer 
backgrounds of society. Why, then, this 
disappointing situation? 


A COMMON PRACTICE 


The recorded experience of those who 
have had opportunity to visit among 
many teachers and schools suggests a 
common practice of English teachers to 
begin the new term with some tests, usu- 


* Director of secondary education for the state 
of Utah. 


ally in sentence sense and grammar 
usage. 

The result is uniformly the same. The 
teacher is shocked by the incompetence 
of the students and either in jest or con- 
demnation, according to disposition, will 
say, ““My goodness, who was your teach- 
er last year!’ Then, of course, the duti- 
ful teacher begins at the beginning and 
hammers away at grammar, determined 
that, come what will, no one will ever be 
able to say again: “These children were 
not taught their grammar!” 

The next year the exact procedure is 
duplicated. A few learn their grammar 
easily and are bored to tears by these 
subsequent reviewings. A few others 
profit by each returning engagement, and 
a large number swear vengeance at it or 
pray for deliverance—according to dis- 
position. 

Had the teachers tested as reliably the 
students’ reading abilities, interests, and 
standards, or their ability to express 
themselves vividly and forcefully—oral- 
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ly or in writing—in the various accept- 
able forms of effective English expression 
they would have been equally, perhaps 
even more, discouraged with the stu- 
dents’ performance. 


AN ANSWER 


What, then, shall we do about it? 
Cease teaching grammar? Cease this em- 
phasis upon sentence sense? Forget 
about acceptable form in good usage? 
No! We do not recommend neglecting 
any of these vital, important aspects of 
a good English program. We do, how- 
ever, propose a change in emphasis. We 
believe the English teacher can find 
present, vital interests in most normal 
children and that she can arouse desirable 
and enduring interests on a wide front. 
She can capitalize on these in a “getting 
and giving” process to a degree that will 
markedly improve student expression 
habits and create a felt need for improve- 
ment on their part. 

Here is proposed one effective ap- 
proach. We hasten to remark that it has 
many, many adaptations—far too many 
to be fully elaborated here. It is recog- 
nized that there are many other ap- 
proaches. This may be called the “‘Read- 
ing Approach to the Improvement of 
English.” The essential phases of this 
program are:? 


1. That the teacher, with the stu- 
dents, select vital, significant areas of 
human interest for exploration. (Ex- 
ploration will, of course, be chiefly 
through reading.) 

2. Having agreed on some area, field, 
strand—call it what you like—the 
class sets out to gather materials 
which include: literature—biography, 


2 This program, with modifications, has been at- 
tempted as a state language-arts program in Utah 
since 1935. 


drama, short story, poetry (world 
wide in origin and spanning the whole 
breadth of recorded time); music— 
song or instrumental; exhibits—arts 
and architecture, etc., of whatever 
nature that can contribute ideas or 
appreciations or understandings to 
the pupils in this area. 

This becomes a_bibliography—a 
source laboratory—-wherein teacher 
and students explore, each on his own 
ability level, until all find themselves 
(or lose themselves) in a rich, inter- 
est-driven quest for ideas. Students 
will be helped to read on their own 
ability levels, helped to look for de- 
sirable experiences, helped to inter- 
pret adequately what they read, un- 
til each is so full he seeks opportunity 
for expression. ‘“‘Not to express him- 
self would be annoying.” 


. Thus, from reading—individual and 


group—students are led into rich ex- 

pression activities of all sorts. The 

following is suggestive but very in- 
complete: 

a) Relating the most interesting situ- 
ations from the student’s own indi- 
vidual reading. 

b) Relating what comes to one as a 
result of other student reports. 

c) Dramatizing parts in small com- 
mittees. 

d) Conducting book reviews. 

e) Preparing interviews. 

f) Reading aloud dramatic parts. 

g) Having the more capable students 
tell the background and the slower 
students give dramatic incidents 
of books read, etc. 

The above are oral-expression ac- 
tivities; as many written activities 
are at hand. 


. Out of this getting and giving of 


ideas and feeling grow the teacher’s 
opportunities for helping students 
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to achieve desirable growth. In each 
of these areas there are opportunities 
for excellent reading choices to be 
sponsored. Classics may and should 
have their place in such areas. 

In these teacher-student—planned 
activities there is great opportunity 
for student evaluation and appraisal. 

Out of this reading, speaking, writ- 
ing, grows the evidence of need for 
usage, sentence form, grammar, vo- 
cabulary. 

. Such a laboratory procedure also 
should make provision for many 
teacher-pupil conferences. Samples 
should be kept. A folder for each 
student is desirable. While the class 
works, the teacher and a student 
spend a minute or two—a very short 
time—going over the student’s work 
and letting the student appraise and 
determine his next steps in progress. 

One other provision for written 
work is especially recommemded. 
Much good can come to most students 
by having a student’s paragraph writ- 
ten on the board. The teacher should 
point out that this paragraph is se- 
lected because it has thought merit. 
Like a gem, it can stand polishing. 
The teacher and students proceed in 
friendly, thoughtful fashion to write 
in a parallel column on the board a 
revised, improved edition of the par- 
agraph. Sentences may be combined; 
order within or between sentences 


may be changed. Dynamic verbs may 
replace weak ones; appropriate mod- 
ifiers may be added. Everything is 
done that students can suggest to 
make what is, better. In a third col- 
umn the class lists what things have 
actually been done to this paragraph 
to make it better. Students may now 
turn to paragraphs of their own and 
similarly revise and similarly list 
what they do to improve their own. 
A list might read something like this: 
a) Corrected the spelling of “sep- 
arate.”’ 
b) Changed order of sentences, mak- 
ing sentences number one and four 

a topic sentence at the beginning 

of the paragraph. 

c) Changed sentence from passive 
to active form. 

d) Changed verbs—for “walked” we 
wrote “trudged.” 

Until students see and feel their 
need for improvement they will do 
precious little to improve. As long as 
the motive is to “get by” or just 
satisfy some outside pressure, desir- 
able learning habits are not readily 
acquired. 


. Approaching the study of grammar as 


a felt need growing out of expression 
difficulties whets one’s appetite and 
stimulates determined effort. Gram- 
mar so taught will have meaning, will 
be appreciated, and will be remem- 
bered. 
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NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


CHARLES A. DALY' 


“T came upon Uncle Caesar. He was a 
stalwart Negro, older than the pyra- 


He wore the most remark- 
able coat that I ever had seen or expect 
ne All adown its front it had 


been frogged and tasseled magnificently 
but now the frogs and tassels were gone. 
In their stead had been patiently stitched 
(I surmised by some surviving black 
mammy) new frogs made of cunningly 
twisted common hempen twine. This 
twine was frayed and disheveled..... 
To complete the comedy and pathos of 
the garment, all its buttons were gone 
save one...... This Negro stood by 
a carriage so old that Ham _ himself 
might have started a hack line with 
The thick, long, gorilla-like 
arm of the old Negro barred me..... 
A yellow Negro sat on a split-bottom 
chair limbering up for a hard day..... 
His wooly head dented a draggled 
banner depicting in five faded primary 
colors the physical attractions of the 
Half Man and Half Horse.... . The 
superstition, the imagination, and the 
childlike faith which characterized him 
are all evident in the Negro spirituals. 
.... The porter retires to the end 
of the car, and resumes the work of pol- 
ishing the passengers’ boots. . . . . The 
Negroes are simple and naive but their 
sincerity cannot be doubted.” 


These sentences are from a book of 
American literature recently submitted 
for adoption in the Detroit high schools. 
They represent the impression that I 
received about the Negro from reading 


' Principal of the Miller High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 


the book and the impression that I 
believe pupils would receive from study- 
ing it. The book was not adopted. I 
doubt that the educational authorities 
of any part of the country feel that our 
young people should grow up with a 
belief that the above types present a 
true picture of the American Negro. 
There was not included in its seven 
hundred pages a single selection from 
the works of a Negro in any field of 
American literature. The nearest it came 
to this was in printing the spirituals, 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” ““Go Down, 
Moses,” ‘‘All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” 
and ‘Deep River.’’ These were printed, 
however, with the following introduc- 
tion: “The superstition, the imagina- 
tion, and the childlike faith which char- 
acterized him are all evident in the 
Negro spirituals.” 

A statement is made by the authors 
that ‘the American experiment in De- 
mocracy has been generously illustrated 
throughout this book.’’ Does a book 
that features the porter and the hack- 
driver, the ‘“‘wooly head” and the “‘goril- 
la-like arm,’ generously illustrate the 
American experiment in democracy? 
American literature can be a medium for 
binding together the various racial 
groups in our country, and at no time 
is this more desirable than at the present. 
Negroes make up thirteen million of our 
population. In the South, where the 
largest number live, there have been 
erected many new schools, and increased 
opportunities exist for higher education. 
Great figures like Booker T. Washington 
and George Washington Carver have 
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labored there and won the admiration 
of all of us. 

Steps toward increased interracial un- 
derstanding have been taken by state 
educational associations, notably in Mis- 
sissippi. 

In the North more and more colored 
students are profiting by the educational 
opportunities offered. These young peo- 
ple are joining the great educated and 
cultured group that is already a highly 
respected and valuable part of our citi- 
zenry. We can go beyond what has been 
done and, by incorporating in our litera- 
ture books some of the fine things that 
the Negro has written, show our boys 
and girls a true picture of Negro people 
today, thus eliminating from their minds 
some of the false concepts that exist. 

The need for attacking this problem 
in all possible ways was brought before us 
in a very forceful way by the Detroit 
riots of the month of June. Thirty dead, 
hundreds injured, and several miles of 
business property destroyed, was the 
price of this race clash. In the South the 
deaths as a result of numerous fights be- 
tween Negro soldiers and white citizens 
is another phase of the same thing. This 
is happening at a time when we are 
fighting to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy—a world in which the white 
race is a minority. 

There has been adopted recently, for 
use in the American literature classes of 
the Detroit high schools, a book that 
includes selections by colored people. 
The total number of pages devoted to the 
Negro is few when compared to the 
seven hundred and sixty in the book, but 
it marks a beginning; and there is a 
friendly attitude toward the colored and 
white authors whose writings on the 
Negro are given. 

This is illustrated by the paragraph 
on Joel Chandler Harris: 


The measure of Harris’s sincerity and artis- 
try in bringing the Negro stories to print, is the 
care he took to make Uncle Remus a believable, 
lovable character, and the care he took, more- 
over, to preserve the true Negro dialect, sen- 
tence structure, and vernacular. 


Then follows one of his stories, ‘‘The 
Awful Fate of Mr. Wolf.” 

two-hundred-word introduction 
about James Weldon Johnson is given 
to the poem, “The Creation.” In this 
note Mr. Johnson’s remarkable career is 
described as a song writer, United States 
consul, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, college professor, and writer of 
prose and poetry. 

Three pages are devoted to James 
Saxon Childer’s article on George Wash- 
ington Carver, ‘““A Boy Who Was Traded 
for a Horse.’”’ Among biographies, the 
student is advised to read Up from Slav- 
ery, by Booker T. Washington. 

In the poetry section is the recommen- 
dation that one consult W. S. B. Braith- 
waite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse and 
the poems of Benjamin Brawley, Sterling 
Brown, Countee Cullen, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Langston Hughes, and Alain 
Locke. All these writers are Negro and 
are included in a list with white authors. 

The spiritual, My People Go,” 
is printed in full with music. Included in 
the introduction are these statements; 
“The Negro spiritual, usually religious 
in subject, is always dignified.” “Both 
whites and Negroes today look back with 
appreciation to our rich heritage of this 
old folk literature.’”’ Then follows the 
recommendation to hear Marion Ander- 
son’s beautiful recordings of these songs. 

A racial incident at Harvard in the 
days preceding the War between the 
States is described in a paragraph about 
Edward Everett. Mr. Everett was the 
orator of the day at Gettysburg at the 
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time President Lincoln gave his famous 
address. When president of Harvard, in 
the 1840’s, he refused to draw the color 
line, saying in the case of a Negro appli- 
cant, Beverley Williams, that admission 
to Harvard College depended on exami- 
nations. “If this boy passes the examina- 
tions he will be admitted, and if the white 
students choose to withdraw, all the 
income of the college will be devoted to 
his education.” The above is included 
in an introduction to the Gettysburg 
Address. The student is prepared to 
grasp the full significance of Lincoln’s 
opening sentence: 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new na- 


tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 


What can the English teacher do who 
believes that the above represents a way 


to help strengthen national unity 
through literature? Four of the things 
that can be done are the following: 

1. English teachers write these books 
and select the articles to be included. 
This group can see to it that the best 
that is written by and about the Negro 
is printed in the American literature 
books. 

2. All English teachers, writers and 
non-writers, can call the attention of the 
publishers and their agents to the value 
of incorporating articles of this type. 

3. English teachers in the main select 
the books they use. They can pick books 
which are written with this ideal in mind. 

4. They can carry on their instruc- 
tions in the classroom so that the pupil 
ends the term with greater understand- 
ing of the phrase, “one nation, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


READING THEY’VE LIKED 


DOROTHY J. WHITTED' AND HELEN McCRACKEN CARPENTER?’ 


Most teachers have accepted the new 
responsibilities, the necessary adjust- 
ments, and the changed emphases which 
the present conflict has imposed upon 
schools everywhere. At the same time 
teachers who look toward the future real- 
ize the need for retaining fundamental 
values and continuing to attack funda- 
mental problems. One combination of 
these essentials, which presents a chal- 
lenge in wartime or in peacetime, is that 

‘Instructor in education and supervisor of stu- 
dent-teachers in English, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


2 Assistant professor of history in Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D.C., and author of Gate- 
ways to American History, a book list for slow 
learners. 


of helping the slow learner improve his 
ability to read. 

No teacher of English can fail to recog- 
nize this type of adolescent. Unable by 
virtue of his below-average intelligence to 
understand any but the simplest con- 
cepts, he contributes nothing to the dis- 
cussion of even a streamlined Jvanhoe. 
Having avoided as much as possible the 
difficult task of following printed sym- 
bols, he fails to evince interest in the live- 
liest exchange of opinion on free reading. 
In committee or group work he evades ac- 
tivities which demand a background of 
information from books. He may cover 
his ineptitude by scorn or by open rebel- 
lion; he may sit resignedly waiting for age 
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or a work permit to release him from 
academic refinements; he may make 
elaborate pretense of doing what his 
brighter colleagues are doing—and fool 
nobody. 

Yet those who have worked with nu- 
merous John Does of this nature know 
that, in spite of their 70-95 I.Q., their 
frequent lack of cultural advantages, and 
their negligible fund of educational 
skills, slow-learning pupils find real pleas- 
ure in reading if the material is chosen to 
suit their interests and capabilities. 
They know further that, though these 
children can never do work of a high level 
of difficulty, an interest in books may 
pave the way for some development of 
their limited reading ability. 

The problem facing most English 
teachers is knowing just what does suit 
the interests and capacities of slow learn- 
ers, especially in the field of fiction. Re- 
sults of a trial-and-error process with a 
single class have frequently been disap- 
pointing; sources of definitive informa- 
tion are few. Elements in the nature of 
these pupils, such as their failure to main- 
tain definite opinions and their lack of 
critical ability, have made conclusive 
evidence difficult to gather. These fac- 
tors were well known to the authors 
through their own experience with slow 
learners in the classroom. 

Realizing the problems involved but 
desiring to secure more information 
about the reactions of these children to 
books and to get a broader perspective 
of the problem than that afforded by a 
single situation, they undertook an ex- 
periment during the school year 1941-42 
with a hundred and seventy-five slow- 
learning pupils in metropolitan, urban, 
and rural areas. In the seven junior 


3 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to the staffs of these participating schools for their 
co-operation in the experiment: Public Schools Nos. 
4, 55, and 168 in New York City; Willis High School, 
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high school classes participating were 
children of numerous racial and social 
backgrounds, ranging in age from twelve 
to sixteen, with reading achievement 
levels of low fourth grade to high eighth 
grade. 

Having set up a free-reading program 
in which pupils chose books from several 
successive sets, the experimenters en- 
couraged the readers to give their honest 
reactions to each selection they sampled 
or read entire. Although the three hun- 
dred books used were of several types and 
all within the field of American history, 
more than twelve hundred reports, both 
favorable and unfavorable, revealed 
definite trends of opinion which encour- 
aged the authors to make generalizations 
regarding important factors in the choice 
of fiction for slow-learning pupils. Sever- 
al examples of representative narratives 
liked by children with various back- 
grounds will serve to illustrate these fac- 
tors. 


BOOKS LIKED BY BOTH 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Farmer Boy. By Laura Ingalls Wilder. Harper 
& Bros., 1933. Pp. 230. 


This charming narrative relates incidents in 
the lives of four children aged eight to thirteen 
years, who lived on a prosperous New York 
farm in 1868. Although the activities are far 
from sensational, they include such interesting 
episodes as a schoolteacher’s successful efforts to 
maintain discipline and the children’s experi- 
ence keeping house while their parents are 
away. Even the more prosaic daily chores are 
narrated with some suspense and humor. The 
book was recommended by unsophisticated ru- 
ral children twelve to sixteen years old. 


Father’s Big Improvements. By Caroline Dale 
Emerson. Frederick A. Stokes, 1936. Pp. 
148. 

The experiences of the Marshall family with 
new inventions of the 1888-1900 period, pre- 


Delaware, Ohio; and Brown Township School, Kil- 
bourne, Ohio. 
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sented in a series of episodes, make an interest- 
ing story for unsophisticated adolescents. Hu- 
mor and excitement are furnished by the failure 
of the gadgets to work or by their bringing 
amusement or aid to the two children, twelve 
and sixteen years old at the end of the story. 


Val Rides the Oregon Trail. By Sanford Tou- 
sey. Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Unpaged. 


A brightly illustrated picture book, this brief 
story follows the adventures of a young boy and 
girl with a West-bound wagon train. The short, 
exciting episodes center mainly about the boy’s 
experiences with his mule and his efforts to buy 
a saddle. Retarded young boys and girls in city 
schools and slow learners of all ages in rural dis- 
tricts enthusiastically indorsed the book. 


BOOKS LIKED BY GIRLS 


Let the Hurricane Roar. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
Longmans, Green Co., 1933. Pp. 152. 


This novelette of a young couple’s struggle 
to maintain their claim on a Dakota homestead 
was highly recommended by older girls from 
both city and rural schools. Told from the point 
of view of the nineteen-year-old wife, the story 
illustrates the triumph of courage and will over 
fear and adversity. 


Little House in the Big Woods. By Laura Ingalls 
Wilder. Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. 176. 


An autobiographical account of pioneer life 
in Wisconsin, the book contains much of the 
quiet humor and occasional suspense found in 
Farmer Boy. All the fun and work of life in the 
cabin home are seen through the eyes of five- 
year-old Laura. Both city and country girls 
aged twelve to sixteen enjoyed the story. 


BOOK LIKED BY BOYS 


Towpath Andy. By Florance Walton Taylor. 
Whitman Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 249. 


Having secured a job on the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, fourteen-year-old Andy helps cap- 
ture a horse thief and is reunited with his father. 
The story utilizes the appealing theme of a 
homeless child who secures affection and praise. 
The book was very popular with both older and 
younger boys in all participating schools. 


Four important criteria in the selec- 
tion of fiction for slow learners emerge 
from a study of the oral and written re- 


sponses to these books and to many 
others similar in nature. 


I. FAMILIAR CONCEPTS 


An analysis of the books listed shows 
that the topics treated are those familiar 
to children—the home, family relation- 
ships, animals. Events center about such 
problems as providing food and shelter 
for a family or the efforts of a boy to find 
his father. Some appeal seems to be fur- 
nished by elements of environmental 
background familiar to the reader. 

As a rule, slow learners are most in- 
terested in characters of their own sex, 
with whom they may easily identify 
themselves. All the books liked by both 
boys and girls have prominent charac- 
ters of both sexes; the others, a single 
hero or heroine. Although the children 
in most of the listed books are younger 
than the readers, their aspirations and re- 
actions are familiar ones. It seems more 
important for the type of character to be 
familiar to the slow learner than for the 
hero or heroine to be of his age. 

Most of the people in these stories have 
common names, easy to recognize and 
pronounce. When analyzed for struc- 
tural difficulty, none of the books ranked 
above the sixth-grade level, indicating 
that the vocabulary consists of simple, 
familiar words. Although most of them 
contain colloquial speech, there is no ob- 
solete idiom and little foreign dialect, 
which presents a problem of connecting 
broken or phonetic spelling with sound 
and meaning. 


II. SIMPLE NARRATIVE 


It is difficult for slow learners to hold 
many ideas in mind at once; hence a 
story having a single simple narrative 
thread is most appealing. In none of the 
books listed does the story ever depart 
from the activities of the central charac- 
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ter nor do the events in which he is in- 
volved ever become at all complex. In 
addition, the number of important char- 
acters ranges from three to five only, and 
minor characters are almost nonexistent. 

Since these pupils usually read slowly 
and in short time spans, they like books 
in which the major narrative is broken 
into episodes. In four of the books listed, 
each chapter of five to fifteen pages is 
reasonably complete. The exceptions, 
Let the Hurricane Roar and Val Rides the 
Oregon Trail, are short books, in which 
spacing at intervals through the chapter 
or frequent pictures serve instead of more 
formal divisions. 

Few books have action so continuous 
that no lapses of time occur during the 
narrative; however, in all these stories 
recommended by slow learners there are 
easy transitions, clearly stated and fre- 
quently anticipated in previous phases of 
the story. 


Ill. ARRESTING METHOD OF TREATMENT 


Since the interest of slow learners is not 
easy to catch, stories appealing to them 
need to have quick beginnings and con- 
tinuous action throughout. Short dull 
spots which more mature readers would 
bridge easily are enough to cause them to 
give up reading a book entirely. ‘Not 
exciting enough” was given time after 
time as the reason for rejecting a story 
that brighter children would have found 
thoroughly entertaining. 

Yet the books listed do not represent 
the kind of excitement found in the 
comic book, frequently assigned as the 
only sort appealing to adolescents of this 
type. Will Caroline’s fuel last through 
the blizzard? Can the farmer boy get his 
oxen out of the ditch? Will Mr. Marshall 
be able to start his car, or will he have to 
be towed home by a horse? These are 
typical of the problems facing characters 
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in the books listed, the solution of which 
slow-learning pupils label “exciting.” 
The criterion is not fantastic events but 
a continuous procession of incidents im- 
portant to the characters. 

Too, these conflicts touch fundamen- 
tal, frequently elemental problems. Such 
problems indicate realistic treatment as 
well as content. Yet every book contains 
the backlog of some form of security, in- 
surance that “things will turn out all 
right.’’ Slow learners indorse stories be- 
cause they are “like real life,” but a 
happy ending is mentioned time after 
time as a requirement for a good book. 

A surprising number of stories for 
adolescents lack humor, and many that 
contain it are characterized by sophisti- 
cated cleverness. Although slow learners 
do not grasp subtlety, they respond hap- 
pily to books which contain humorous 
incidents. The continuous fun of Mr. 
Marshall’s purchases and his family’s re- 
actions to them accounts for much of the 
popularity of Father’s Big Improvemenis. 

All the listed books contain frequent 
conversation. Even more than other 
youthful readers, slow learners are in- 
terested in “lots of speaking.” In their 
case this device is valuable not only for 
its entertaining features but for its aid in 
simplifying the mechanics of reading by 
breaking the solidity of the page. 


IV. APPEALING PHYSICAL MAKEUP 


The slow learner who is free to make 
his own choice of a book is interested in- 
itially in its appearance. Asked what in- 
fluenced their choice on this factor alone, 
one group listed print, cover, pictures, 
and title. 

Of these, print seems to be the most 
important. Many slow learners have eye 
difficulties. Even if there are none, or if 
they are corrected, it is an effort for these 
children to read, and large print simpli- 
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fies what is at its happiest a somewhat ar- 
duous process. Furthermore, print of 
good size makes a book look easy, even 
though the format is bulky or the pages 
oversize. 

Knowing that these pupils are fre- 
quently overage and sensitive about 
their educational shortcomings, many 
teachers suppose that they will reject 
books with juvenile format. However, 
volumes of this type were among the 
most popular in the experiment, most of 
them having bright, attractive covers, 
good print, and an appearance of short- 
ness. Only two of the books listed ap- 
proach a conventional adult format: Leé 
the Hurricane Roar, a novelette with small 
pages and wide margins, and Towpath 
Andy, a Whitman Junior Press edition 
with normal dimensions but large print 
and wide spacing between lines. Many 
of the stories recommended by participat- 
ing slow learners were children’s picture- 
books with characteristically short, fre- 
quently broken narrative. 

The title plays another major role in 
gaining readers for a book. The first re- 
quirement is that it be simple and com- 
prehensible. In the titles listed, “hurri- 
cane” and “towpath” are the only un- 
usual words, which a teacher could quick- 
ly make meaningful by a simple explana- 
tion. In a test of appeal on external fac- 
tors only, one group rejected a book en- 
titled Vermilion Clay in spite of its at- 
tractive appearance. After the teacher 
discovered that no one knew the meaning 
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of “vermilion” and explained the word 
as related to the story, the class was 
highly predisposed toward the book. 

A second factor is the degree to which 
the title arouses pleasurable anticipation. 
Naturally, individual connotations have 
much to do with this. Group reactions 
are shown in a favorable response to the 
title Walking on Gold and the rejection 
of The Young Patriots as being too dully 
historical. Boys will have no traffic with 
books bearing unmistakably feminine 
titles, as A Litile Maid of Vermont. A\l- 
though girls are less sensitive to sex in 
title or narrative than boys, they do not 
respond readily to the suggestion of 
brutality in Scalp Hunters or Injuns 
Comin’! 

Most important in the external appeal, 
then, are factors which serve to arrest the 
attention, appeal to the interest of the 
reader, and make the book seem easy to 
read. 


As every teacher who has worked with 
slow learners knows, choosing the right 
books for these pupils is only one step in 
helping them develop their ability to 
read. That it is an important step is ap- 
parent to anyone who has seen these chil- 
dren respond to fiction illustrating the 
four factors exemplified in the listed 
books. By using these factors as the basis 
for selection, teachers may be better able 
to provide narratives which offer slow- 
learning pupils an opportunity to find 
enjoyment and satisfaction in reading. 
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THE CURSE OF THE GENERAL IN POETRY 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG'* 


It ought to be impossible to pretend that any scientific statement can give a more inspiring or a 
more profound “vision of reality” than another. It can be more general or more useful, and that is 
all. On the other hand it ought to be impossible to talk about poetry or religion as though they were 
capable of giving “knowledge,” especially since “knowledge” as a term has been so overworked 
from both sides that it is no longer of much service. A poem... . has no concern with limited 
and directed reference. It tells us, or should tell us, nothing. It has a different, though an equally 
important and a far more vital function—to use an evocative term in connection with an evocative 
matter. What it does, or should do, is to induce a fitting attitude to experience.—C. K. OGDEN and 


I. A. Ricwarps, The Meaning of Meaning, p. 158. 


One of the major difficulties that the 
teacher of poetry has to contend with, 
if he is interested in calling forth original 
creative powers, is what might be called 
“the curse of the general.” Adolescents 
in high school manifest an almost incur- 
able tendency to indulge in highfaluting 
abstractions. Since their learning has 
been chiefly of a verbal nature, they 
proudly parade the fruits of their school- 
ing by displaying at every turn their mas- 
tery of hallowed stereotypes. Unfortu- 
nately, when they are required to write 
genuine poetry, this tendency effectively 
acts as a brake on the imagination. They 
cannot see the world about them for the 
blinkers they wear. They cannot honest- 
ly interpret the truth of their own experi- 
ences because they are spellbound by ab- 
stractions they have adopted, the ideo- 
logical preconceptions they have picked 
up. Abstractions are a convenient de- 
vice; they can be used as a substitute for 
thinking, feeling, independent analysis 
and expression. They call for no painful 
probing and testing; they need not be 
subjected to a process of verification. 
One simply conjures up the genii of ab- 
stractions and lo! one has given birth to 


* Dr. Glicksberg is a teacher of English in the 
South Side High School, Newark, N.J. He is the au- 
thor of Walt Whitman and the Civil War, as well as 
of numerous articles in educational and literary mag- 
azines, including frequent contributions to this 
magazine. 


sentiments which actually sound impres- 
sive. Indeed, this process of abstraction 
has reached such a point that many stu- 
dents cease to regard themselves as inde- 
pendent entities, unique organisms with 
a feeling-life of their own. They have 
been transformed into well-trained par- 
rots, obedient echoes. Whatever they 
deal with as an intended expression of 
their own experience somehow becomes 
an exercise in generalization. Freedom? 
Well, that naturally brings up by associ- 
tion the Preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence. Democracy? That can 
best be served by quoting Lincoln’s 
words at Gettysburg about a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. And so on with other 
areas of poetic expression: children, na- 
ture, love, beauty, industry, labor, am- 
bition, success, and what not. Almost in- 
variably the students can hit upon the 
appropriate learned response, the correct 
cliché, the popularly accepted symbol. 
Children are, for the most part, free 
from these distorting stereotypes. They 
see with the innocent eye, free from pre- 
conceptions, unwarped by the collective 
pressure of traditional words. Their 
speech and their fantasies are inherently 
poetic because they have not been forced 
into the Procrustean bed of arbitrary 
symbols. This is not a romantic revival 
of Wordsworth’s lines about children 
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coming in trailing clouds of glory from 
Heaven, which is their home. It has been 
empirically substantiated by the investi- 
gations of Piaget and Susan Isaacs. The 
utterances of children are delightfully 
spontaneous, creating a make-believe 
world of precausality which the adult in- 
telligence finds it difficult to understand. 
Why, then, do these children become so 
inarticulate, so conventional, so lacking 
in the audacious and plastic power of cre- 
ative imagination? 

The answer is that they are the prod- 
ucts of the conditioning supplied by their 
social environment, of which the schools 
are an essential part. Growing up, like 
the Ten Commandments, is tied to a se- 
ries of negative injunctions. Learning is 
largely a matter of memorizing, of sub- 
missive imitation. Children are ingen- 
ious little monkeys, and it is eloquent tes- 
timony to their desire to please, to be 
like the adults they admire, that they are 
so easily conditioned. 

What can the teacher of poetry do to 
overcome this tendency to indulge in the 
general? There is only one way: not by 
precept but by practice, and more prac- 
tice! Students must be given large and 
frequent doses of poetry; this is the first 
step in the curative process. There is no 
better prophylactic to destroy the germ 
of abstraction. Good poetry acts as a 
powerful medicine neutralizing the tend- 
ency to generalize. For poetry is by na- 
ture unique in expression, dealing with 
the individual experience in all its real- 
ness and nowness. The generalization, if 
it exists, is implicit; though it reaches the 
height of the universal, lyric poetry does 
not draw a moral or attempt to teach a 
lesson. It does not philosophize about 
love. When the poet declares, ‘““Had we 
never loved sae blindly,” he is not ab- 
stracting; he is thinking in terms of the 
heartbreaking experience through which 


he has just passed and from which he is 
by no means free, and it is this experience 
which lends poignancy and truth to his 
utterance. He cares not a fig for the gen- 
eralization, whether it is valid or not. 
For him, at this aching moment of time, 
it is all too true, and that is enough. 


The second step is to provide copious 
exercises in the art of writing genuine 
poetry. Both types of writing—the ab- 
stract and the concrete—will be analyzed 
to discover which is the more effective in 
curbing, if not curing, the curse of the 
general. Suppose the student wishes to 
express in poetry a feeling of intense, 
overpowering anger. He can do this, as he 
would ordinarily if he were writing in 
prose, by expatiating descriptively on the 
emotional and organic states induced. 
He might say: “I feel terribly angry. 
My heart beats violently with wrath, 
with the desire to avenge this unmerited 
insult, this outrageous humiliation. I 
feel so bad that I could weep, but then 
I am filled with the resolution to act. I 
will make my foe pay for this.”” Then 
compare this with some well-known 
poem on the theme of hate or anger. 
Read William Blake’s “A Poison Tree”: 


I was angry with my friend: 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 


And I watered it in fears 

Night and morning with my tears, 
And I sunnéd it with smiles 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 


And it grew both day and night 
Till it bore an apple bright, 

And my foe beheld it shine, 

And he knew that it was mine,— 


And into my garden stole 

When the night had veiled the pole; 
In the morning, glad, I see 

My foe outstretched beneath the tree. 
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THE CURSE OF THE 


In this poem, overladen though it is with 
symbolism, we have stated in effective 
lyrical terms the substance of what later 
became the psychoanalytical theory of 
the destructive nature of the emotion 
of hatred. The universal is achieved 
through the portrayal of a situation that 
is aesthetically true and moving. 

Or the students can be asked to com- 
pose a poem of their own dealing with 
this subject. Then the class would face 
the problem of determining why one ver- 
sion leaves us unmoved while the second 
—the poem by Blake, let us say—ex- 
presses a profound experience, one with 
which we can identify ourselves emotion- 
ally. Or an exercise might be tried on the 
theme of fear, since so many poets have 
written about it. How would the average 
high-school student develop this theme? 
By a spilth of fear-evoking adjectives: 
“horrible,” “‘dreadful,” ‘“‘blood-curdling.” 
He would state how he “shivered” or 
“sweated coldly” or “suffered excruciat- 
ingly.”” He would tell us all this, and yet 
the telling would somehow not carry con- 
viction. But the poet works differently, 
by indirection, by summoning the power 
of imagery. Let the class listen intently 
to Coleridge’s famous description in The 
Ancient Mariner: 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


Then the students could be encouraged 
to try their hand at translating the sensa- 
tion of fear into some individual experi- 
ence without directly stating it. 


2 Apropos of this point, R. G. Collingwood, in 
The Principles of Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1938), declares: ‘“The reason why description, so far 
from helping expression, actually damages it, is 
that description generalizes. To describe a thing is 
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The imagination may be divided into 
three types, distinct but related: the 
plastic, the emotional, and the verbal. It 
is the last which exerts the most harmful 
influence on the adolescent poet. He 
mistakes the fool’s gold of rhetoric for 
the authentic coin of art. The plastic 
imagination follows the commands of ex- 
ternal reality and is the most desirable 
discipline to cultivate for those who suf- 
fer from the compulsive vice of abstrac- 
tion. It is the projection of an essentially 
extroverted mind; it seeks clarity and or- 
der, unity of design, a beauty that is logi- 
cal and coherent. The emotional type of 
imagination is also liable to fall a victim 
to generalizations of an affective kind; 
for this type of imagination is a burning 
torch of ecstasy, the uninhibited release 
of the inner life, an aspiration after infin- 
ity, a cosmic vision. 

Now poetry, as we have seen, abhors 
an abstraction. Whatever abstractions 
we compound in the course of developing 
our system of communication—and ab- 
stractions are an integral part of the lan- 
guage—are the culmination of an in- 
tense experience, a luminous moment of 
vision after an emotional crisis. When 


to call it a thing of such and such a kind: to bring 
it under a conception, to classify it. Expression, on 
the contrary, individualizes. The anger which I 
feel here and now, with a certain person, for a cer- 
tain cause, is no doubt an instance of anger, and in 
describing it as anger one is telling truth about 
it; but it is much more than mere anger: it isa 
peculiar anger, not quite like any anger thatI 
ever felt before, and probably not quite like any 
anger I shall ever feel again. .... Expressing it 
.... has something to do with becoming conscious 
of it; therefore, if being fully conscious of it means 
being conscious of all its peculiarities, fully ex- 
pressing it means expressing all its peculiarities. 
The poet, therefore, in proportion as he understands 
his business, gets as far away as possible from merely 
labelling his emotions as instances of this or that 
general kind, and takes enormous pains to individ- 
ualize them by expressing them in terms which re- 
veal their differences from any other emotions of 
the same sort” (pp 112~13). 
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this is not the case, the abstraction acts 
like a foreign body. It is thought con- 
sciously added, reflection imposed upon a 
refractory matrix. The metaphysical or 
didactic inoculation does not take. We 
can recognize it, detect the fraud, single 
out the ingredient that does not belong. 

It is not a difficult process. Much of 
eighteenth-century verse—polished, ele- 
gant, witty—is the product of gifted cere- 
bration, the child of reason and conven- 
tion. The sentiments of Pope, the medi- 
tations of Blair and Young and Aken- 
side: they contain generalizations which 
are interesting and revealing but which 
are simply not poetry. Their sentiments 
do them credit, but they in no way en- 
hance the value of their work. If we ac- 
cept A. E. Housman’s conception of po- 
etry as voiced in The Name and Nature 
of Poetry,} we automatically exclude the 
work of the eighteenth-century poets, for 
whom correctness and elegance were 
more essential than the native juices of 
inspiration. However disguised by the 
trappings of verse, such productions are 
really prose, enriched and elevated 
prose.‘ 

On the other hand, the poetry of Wil- 
liam Blake or of Robert Burns strikes a 
genuinely lyrical note. The sincerity is 
passionate, unmistakable; it springs 
flaming from the heart of experience. 
When Burns ventures to draw a general 
conclusion about life, it is organic to the 


3 New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 


4 It is interesting to note that Frederick A. Pottle, 
in The Idiom of Poetry (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1941), defends the practice of eighteenth-cen- 
tury poetry of resorting to the general rather than 
the particular. That was the way the sensibility 
of that age manifested itself. This is no ground, 
he argues, for condemning the poets of that time. 
For them, particularization rendered poetry pro- 
saic. Those who assume that the particular is with- 
out exception to be identified with the poetical 
are suffering from an illegitimate extension of the 
Romantic temperament into dogma. 


emotion and the experience described. 
The experience comes first; then the re- 
flective conclusion, joyous or pessimistic 
as the case may be, is wrung out of him. 
This is the way of life, this is the way of 
a maid with a man; thus was it fated; 
there is no escape from sorrow and a 
broken heart. 

Now the young, for some reason, are 
moved by an unregenerate tendency to 
preach. They dearly love to moralize. 
Their moral bent comes out strongly in 
their early attempts to write poetry. 
Like Vachel Lindsay’s preacher in ‘“The 
Congo,” they beat the Bible and start 
the revival jubilee shout, pointing angri- 
ly to the sins of the world, the painful 
gap between theory and practice, the 
ideal and reality, religion and actual life. 
They will set this disjointed world aright, 
morally, socially, economically, and po- 
litically. And so they often compose em- 
bittered tirades, stormy editorials; they 
weep and howl and gnash their teeth; 
they assure us earnestly that truth will 
triumph and justice in the end prevail. 

What the early poetry of adolescents 
suffers from, then, is an excess of abstrac- 
tions which have not passed through the 
furnace of experience. They flaunt sym- 
bols and set up lofty ideals and spin alle- 
gories, without sticking close to the facts 
and experiences out of which these 
spring. They want the cream without 
first having to milk the cow; they aim at 
expression without cleaving to the truth 
of experience. Their poetry is therefore 
spurious, a kind of learned mimicry, a se- 
ries of stock responses. 

For the novice in the art of writing 
poetry—especially for the adolescent 
who is trying hard to discover his true 
self in the storm of conflicting impulses 
and emotions that rages within him—the 
best principle to follow is that he use as 
expressive material some concrete expe- 
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rience that he has actually lived through, 
an experience that has left a deep impress 
on his mind. It does not matter what 
subject he chooses, as long as his emo- 
tions are deeply engaged in the creative 
process. He may write about the flight of 
planes, swift and arrowy, that he has ob- 
served with fascinated interest at the air- 
port; he may describe the reactions called 
forth in him by the sight of a girl who is 
uncommonly attractive and vivacious; 
he may set down in verse a spirited ac- 
count of a football game he has witnessed 
and the exploits of his favorite gridiron 
hero. But he must be urged to avoid like 
the plague writing about Aviation or 
War or Love or Sports. The first method 
leads him aright; he is constrained to de- 
scribe his experience or impressions with 
some degree of fidelity; he keeps his eyes 


on the object or event just as a basketball 
player is taught to keep his eyes con- 
stantly on the ball in motion. The latter 
method tends to betray the impression- 
able adolescent; it inveigles him into a 
forest of treacherous abstractions; he re- 
lies on hackneyed phrases and thread- 
bare conventions to communicate his 
meaning; he waxes sentimental or rhe- 
torical, or both; he falls into the vicious 
habit of using stereotypes. While the 
mature poet can successfully fuse the ab- 
stract with the sensuous, the symbol with 
the substance of experience, for the 
young such an attempt is dangerous and 
liable to prove fatal. If poetry is to come 
into its own as a genuine source of de- 
light and as a means of integrating and 
enriching the self, it must be rooted firm- 
ly in the soil of personal experience. 


A CORRELATED READING EXPERIENCE 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BEATRICE A. HEAGLE' 


This unit of reading was carried out in 
a seventh-grade American history class 
at Woodlake School, located in a subur- 
ban district adjoining Minneapolis. The 
pupils began theirstudy in September with 
unitsin exploration and colonization. Dur- 
ing those weeks when they were mastering 
the material in their history texts and 
reference books, the teacher prepared a 
reading list of stories and biography 
which furnished supplementary concepts 
of the period under consideration. Those 

* Teacher of English and speech in Marshall 
(Minn.) High School. The procedure described in 


this article is applicable to English classes and senior 
as well as junior high school grades. 


books were chosen which would give re- 
alistic historical background, help to es- 
tablish reading interests, and represent 
various levels of difficulty to meet indi- 
vidual differences in reading ability. 


If pupils are to be able to interpret a 
period of history through its presentation 
in fiction, they must learn to seek specific 
examples of characteristic customs and 
to generalize from them concerning the 
life of the day. This is not an easy thing 
for seventh-grade pupils to do. They 
must be given concrete help in regard to 
what to look for in any piece of historical 
material used for this purpose. Mere giv- 
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ing of “book reports” will not produce 
the desired results. 

In this unit, the teacher, therefore, be- 
gan by reading several of the books which 
seemed most promising, made notations 
of page references to historical informa- 
tion, and filed the cards in an index used 
for listing sources of references on the 
early Colonial period. This became the 
basis for continued reading on her part 
after the unit was completed. 

The following objectives were selected 
for the work: 


1. Guiding pupils to support generalizations 
and opinions with illustrations or citations of 
specific details 

2. Creating a normal reading situation which 
would necessitate practice in skimming 

3. Introducing the idea that reading a book and 
thinking reflectively about other elements 
than the plot is a step toward mature habits 
of reading 


The pupils were furnished with a list 
of topics to keep in mind as they read. 
They could also select topics of their own 
choosing. Among the most popular were: 
(x) Indian superstitions, (2) Indian cus- 
toms and beliefs, (3) women’s work in 
Colonial days, (4) a typical Colonial 
home, (5) Quaker customs and beliefs, 
(6) the personal appearance and person- 
ality of a historical character, (7) Colo- 
nial foods, (8) Colonial industries, (9) 
Colonial schools, (10) hardships of pio- 
neer life, (11) methods of transportation, 
and (12) how the Indians and white peo- 
ple treated each other. 

As the children read, they were to note 
on 4 X 6 cards all incidents, characters, 
or remarks in the story which furnished 
any useful evidence concerning the topic 
chosen. In order to help the pupils to 
take notes more carefully and to prepare 
more logical reports, the teacher read 
particularly well-written reports to the 
class. Those containing specific page ref- 
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erences to sources of proof were com- 
mended. 

For the next three weeks the class read 
for forty-five minutes each of the three 
days of the week when they otherwise 
had their regular history periods. 
About fifty books were available and 
kept on a separate table. As the reading 
progressed, other were replaced for those 
which the pupils tried and did not like. 
Various activities might be in progress 
all at the same time—writing, reading, 
discussion of topics with the teacher, and 
selecting books for the next reading. On 
a few occasions the whole class took part 
in discussions started by pupils who 
asked questions or made challenging 
statements. Generalizations such as the 
following were either inferred or stated 
outright: 


1. Colonial life was hard and stern. Ameri- 
cans have worked hard to give us the country 
we have today. 

2. Indians did kind things for the white peo- 
ple. Most instances of cruelty were the result 
of white men’s quarrels, broken promises, or un- 
fair bargains. 

3. People were willing to give up many com- 
forts in Colonial days if that were necessary to 
doing what they believed was right. Many of 
them left comfortable homes in the Old World. 

4. Colonial people tried to help one another 
so that every family could have security from 
hunger, cold, and dangers. 


A few of the pupils’ summaries, quoted 
below, suggest abilities in expression, 
methods of reasoning, and comprehen- 
sive examination of the entire book for 
sources of proof. The latter point is illus- 
trated in the following summary: 


INDIAN CUSTOMS 


If a brave was to go on a journey, he must 
have the consent of the tribe. If the signs were 
good, the brave was to go (pp. 47-49). Each 
brave was named after something that he had or 
did and it was his emblem to guard him against 
sickness and to help him choose the way to go 
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(p. 2). Ifa brave was sick while on the trail and 
in delirium, he called out the names of his father 
and brothers, and his spirit was said to have 
gone to his home country (p. 144). If an Indian 
was saved by another Indian, he would say, 
‘My life no longer is mine. It belongs to you” 
(p. 156). If an Indian died, he would be sup- 
plied with food and bows and arrows, and his 
war weapons were buried with him even if other 
braves were in need of them so he could be 
happy in the next happy hunting ground. [Re- 
ported from Mrs. M. W. Thompson’s Moccasins 
on the Trail.] 


The next summary illustrates a signifi- 
cant observation and subtle interpreta- 
tion. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ENGLISH 
AND COLONISTS TOWARD 
EACH OTHER 


The people of England thought many differ- 
ent things about the Virginia colony. Mr. Reid, 
tutor of Roger and Tamar, the children of Staf- 
ford Green, said, “Beautiful is your land. It is 
in the skies that you excel the old world” (p. 29). 

Mr. Bridge, another Englishman, always 
told how poor things were in the colonies com- 
pared with what they had in England. One 
time when a group of men were exploring the 
land west of the mountains, Mr. Bridge said, 
“That is a nice horse over there.”’ 

The Governor said, “He belongs to young 
Stafford and he is just about the best horse we 
have.” 

Mr. Bridge replied, ‘““He is the best of the 
Virginia bred, I must admit, but my Grenadier 
would show him his place at any distance.” 

Then the Governor said, “It’s possible, sir, 
but I myself have not such a preference for all 
things English.” [Reported from Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s The Golden Horseshoe.| 


Another summary on the same book 
illustrates the pupil’s use of contrast to 
develop the topic. 


COLONIAL HOMES IN THE SOUTH 


The grounds of Stafford Green are described 
as having wide and terraced lawns with a grav- 
eled driveway leading up to the front of the 
house and many flowers around the lawn (p. 3). 
For a picture of the house turn to page 43. The 


houses of the rich people were tall and square 
with a long wing going out on either side. Down- 
stairs, you would find a library, living room, 
parlor, dining room, dancing room, music room, 
and a long hall in the middle of the house. Up- 
stairs there were four or five bedrooms, but no 
bath. In one wing was the kitchen and body- 
servants’ quarters. In the other wing were some 
more bedrooms and some guest rooms. In back 
were the Negro quarters. Down a lane to one 
side of the house was the schoolhouse. 

The houses farther back from civilization 
were made of huge logs with a split-shingle roof. 
Holes cut into the logs with oiled paper over 
them served as windows and a larger hole cut 
into the front was the door. The spaces between 
the logs were filled with mud or clay from the 
river. Here and there were rough clearings with 
stumps sticking out. The furniture was of rough 
logs hewn in two to make a table or bench. 
What a contrast from the log houses to the spa- 
cious mansions in Virginia. 


The next summary illustrates not only 
appreciation for descriptions of historic 
personages but also the ability to analyze 
character traits. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHAMPLAIN 


Some dates mentioned in the book were 
1608-1610, when the Catholics and Huguenots 
were fighting in France, and 1604-1618, the pe- 
riod in which Champlain was making all of his 
voyages. 

Champlain had broad shoulders and a thick- 
set body and black curls falling down on his 
shoulders (p. 83). He had a great dauntless soul 
and would never desert one of his men if there 
were any chance of his being alive (pp. 419-20). 
He had great wisdom and generous charity (p. 
245). He had a habit of dreaming about the 
outcome of his explorations (pp. 125-26). 

One time he showed a sense of humor. When 
Captain Robert De Boville and Noel Bioudex 
returned to France, Robert went to see the Maid 
of the Garden. She had saved his life and writ- 
ten him letters while he was in the New World. 
So Robert and the maid, forgetting Noel and 
Captain Champlain, walked in the garden. 

“Ho! Ho! Hum!” said Champlain, grinning. 
“It would appear that we be not wanted here. 
Let us go back to M. De Boville’s and go to 
bed.” [Reported from Everett McNeil’s For the 
Glory of France.] 
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It seemed evident that the class en- 
joyed working out summaries of selected 
topics. Perhaps they liked having a defi- 
nite idea to develop rather than the 
vague task of “making a book report.” 
In numerous cases they found the same 
references for which the teacher had filed 
notations. 

In presenting this unit again, the anal- 
yses of books read by the teacher will 
help her to guide pupils in making other 
worth-while observations. For example, 
attention to the setting of the story may 
cause such outcomes as greater aesthetic 
appreciation, increased geographical 
knowledge, and a more realistic interpre- 
tation of the historical happenings. Ra- 
chel Field’s Calico Bush presents the at- 
mosphere and landscape of Colonial 
Maine. The description of the shoreline 
as it appeared to the settlers traveling 
there by boat is impressive. The follow- 
ing quotation is part of that description: 


Always the trees were more straight and 
pointed, pressing closer to the rocky headlands 
and deeply indented coves and tidewater inlets. 
Island followed upon island, bristling with un- 
touched spruce for the most part, though occa- 
sionally boasting a farm and a cleared field or 


two [pp. 36-37]. 


Slavery is another topic in which stu- 
dents may become interested if the 
teacher suggests its significance. L. A. 
Kent’s He Went with Christopher Colum- 
bus describes a slave market in Cadiz, 
where slaves were bought to work on the 
first plantations in the New World— 


those situated in the West Indies and 
owned by Spaniards. As a rule, slavery 
is considered an institution which be- 
longed to the South; but in Elizabeth 
Gale’s Katrina Van Ost and the Silver 
Rose, Evert Van Ost, a Dutch colonist, 
owned slaves who did his field work. 
Pages 106-12 tell the story of an injured 
slave whom Jan Holz mistreated. Later 
in the story, when Martje was critically 
ill, that slave gave devoted service to her 
and her family. Of course, it must be 
made clear that these are fictional char- 
acters and incidents but that the circum- 
stances and conditions described are his- 
torically authentic. 

Observation of outstanding industrial 
and economic activities in the various 
colonies is another possibility. Te Gold- 
en Horseshoe gives interesting details (pp. 
14-15). The James River is described as 
“the road to London and to all the 
world.”’ Cargoes of tobacco, corn, deer 
hides, and beaver skins; the scattered 
plantations; Indian villages of long 
houses; islands where pirates lurked; 
and incoming ships loaded with rum, mo- 
lasses, sugar, luxuries, and slaves are all 
part of the setting. 

Practically every one of the books 
available to the pupils who worked out 
this unit of reading contained descrip- 
tions such as those just cited. But pupils 
in most cases will never advance beyond 
the stage of reading merely to enjoy ac- 
tion and adventure unless they are guid- 
ed to see other possibilities in reading ex- 
periences. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


I rediscovered the English language in all 
its magnificent complexity when I began to 
teach it to Latin-Americans. Aspects of its 
pronunciation, its spelling, and its grammar 
that have never arisen in a dozen years of 
college and university teaching in the United 
States become of fundamental and perplex- 
ing importance to those whose knowledge of 
English is limited to “O.K.” and an h-less 
pronunciation of “‘hello.”” How do you dis- 
tinguish between the six different sounds of 
ei in English? Why do you pronounce “‘so,” 
“sew,” and “dough” with an 0, but “do,” 
“crew,” and “through” with a u? What is 
the grammatical form for questions? For 
negatives? Why do you say af three o’clock, 
but on Sunday and in January? What is the 
meaning of “‘do,” “get,” “run”? 

To most of the questions calling attention 
to inconsistencies of pronunciation, spelling, 
and grammar the only practicable answer is, 
“It’s so because it’s so.” The historical ac- 
count, with its appeal to phonetic shifts, ac- 
cidents of orthography, popular fad, and 
learned prejudice, would possibly explain 
but not excuse. It would be futile to com- 
plicate further the formidable task of learn- 
ing a language in which the multitudinous 
rules are outnumbered by exceptions. 

“Learn the pronunciation of each word 
separately” is almost the only rule the teach- 
er can give the foreigner. What else is there 
to say when the five vowels of English, sin- 
gly and in combination, spell sixteen basic 
sounds, and when each of these sounds has 
from two to twelve spellings, with an aver- 
age of six? The sound of the vowel in “‘no,” 
for instance, is spelled in a dozen different 
ways, as in “oh,” “roam,” “foe,” “shoul- 
der,” “grow,” “owe,” “sew,” *‘yeoman,”’ 
“beau,” “hautboy,” and “brooch.” The 
problem would be relatively simple if it were 
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merely a question of various spellings for the 
same sound. But that is only one side of the 
story. There are also various sounds for the 
same spelling. The spelling 0, for instance, 
is pronounced in seven different ways in 
“no,” “not,” “gone,” “pardon,” “women,” 
“do,” and “son.”’ It is no wonder that for- 
eigners, especially adults, find English a diffi- 
cult language to learn. The knowledge that 
we who speak it as our native tongue must 
constantly resort to dictionaries to ascertain 
what sound is the legitimate spouse of a par- 
ticular symbol consoles them only slightly. 
When a woman in Latin America marries, 
she keeps her maiden name, adding it to her 
husband’s. So, they feel, it should be with 
language. A symbol should keep its sound 
regardless of its associates. As it is, the cas- 
ual, intermittent, polygamous marriages of 
sound and symbol in the English language 
convey to the Catholic Latin not so much 
a suggestion of mere linguistic complexity as 
of illicit and reprehensible disorder. 

To ask a question in English, we use a 
construction far more complex than that of 
Spanish or, for that matter, of French or 
German. We can say “Are you hungry?” 
but not “Went you to the movie?”’ To form 
both questions and negatives, we use a con- 
struction with “do,” except with “be,” 
“ought,” the nine modal auxiliaries, and 
“have” used as an auxiliary. As a main verb 
“have” is unique. It may be used in either 
construction in both interrogatives and neg- 
atives: “Do you have time?” and “Have 
you time?” “I don’t have time” and “J 
haven’t time.” 

Like any language, English has a number 
of minute peculiarities, such as the substitu- 
tion of “‘any” for “some”’ in negative state- 
ments. Such oddities the foreigner accepts 
graciously enough along with the difficulties 
in the use of prepositions. But when he en- 
counters our “two- and three-word verbs” 
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he gasps once more in bewildered amaze- 
ment: 


The other day when I ran out of something 
to read I ran over to the library where I ran into 
Mary. She ran on about how she had run across 
a novel running to nearly a thousand pages that 
ran far ahead of anything else she had run 
up against in a long time. I promised to run 
through it if I could run it down. I ran the risk 
of offending her finally by running along rather 
abruptly. I always have to run away from peo- 
ple who try to run away with the conversation, 
running a topic into the ground..... 


The foregoing passage is strained, but it 
serves to indicate an important aspect of the 
problem of learning English. Our common- 
est verbs when combined with prepositions 
flaunt a dazzling array of meanings to many 
of which the associated prepositions offer 
but the slightest of clues. You can, for in- 
stance, run out of supplies and run out of the 
house. You can run down the street, run 
down a reference, run down a reputation, and 
run down a pedestrian; you can also run over 
a pedestrian and run into him. 

All praise to the thousands of Latin- 
Americans who do not run out of patience 
when they run into such finely shaded dis- 
tinctions. Certainly it is possible to speak 
an adequate brand of English with a vocabu- 
lary of only 850 words, but in the “Basic 
English” of Professor C. K. Ogden fifteen 
of the eighteen verbs are of the “run” class, 
though “‘run” itself is not included. And, 
counting only the numbered meanings dis- 
tinguished in the New English Dictionary, 
the total runs up to over 14,000 meanings 
for the 850 words of “Basic English.” “Give 
me a song if you have knowledge of one”’ is 
“Basic English”; but perhaps even some 
native users of English would have difficulty 
in understanding that that means, “Sing me 
a song if you know one.” 

Aside from the verb-preposition combina- 
tions, however, the relative simplicity of 
English verb structure comes as a welcome 
surprise to the foreigner. A regular verb 
like “walk,” for instance, has only four 
forms—walk, walks, walking, walked—as 
compared with some fifty forms for a regular 


verb in Spanish; and even an irregular 
English verb like “eat” has only five forms. 
Nine modal auxiliaries in English—‘“can,”’ 
“could,” “may,” “might,” “must,” “‘shall,”’ 
“should,” “will,” “would”—themselves in- 
variable in form, serve in place of many of 
the fifty-one verbal suffixes of a regular verb 
root in Spanish. And Spanish has three 
classes of verbs, each with its set of fifty-odd 
suffixes. 

The lack of grammatical gender in Eng- 
lish, the simplicity of the personal and pos- 
sessive pronouns, the lack of the second- 
person familiar form in both pronouns and 
verbs, and the invariability of adjectives 
are other grammatical features that facili- 
tate the learning of English. 

But, hard or easy, Latin-Americans are 
determined to learn English. Teaching it is 
the primary function of the approximately 
twenty-five cultural institutes established by 
the office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, among which the Centro Co- 
lombo-Americano in Bogota is probably 
outstanding. A few months after its doors 
opened last fall over five hundred adults 
had registered for classes—doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, businessmen, people from all 
walks of life, firmly convinced that a knowl- 
edge of English is the key to continental 
solidarity and an understanding of the 
democratic world of the future. 


James PavuL STOAKES 


CENTRO COLOMBO-AMERICANO 
BocortA, COLOMBIA 


THE PRINTING OF POETRY 


One day while on a busman’s holiday in 
another city, I sat across the aisle from a 
pupil who finished writing an assigned mem- 
orized portion of Macbeth. I asked the boy 
if I might see his paper and then comment- 
ed, ‘You have even reproduced all the Eng- 
lish spellings. Do you usually write the 
words in these forms or do you use our Amer- 
ican spellings?” After a moment’s stare to 
grasp my point, he broke out, ‘“‘And it took 
me almost thirty minutes to learn all those 
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peculiar spellings!”’ I believe that the pu- 
pils in that class had a justifiable grievance 
against their teacher of English. 

Pupils are long-suffering. In classes they 
are drilled in spelling, required (often) to re- 
peat rules, forced to write words many 
times, criticized, given low grades, and even 
penalized because their habits are not those 
listed in our textbooks. How often do teach- 
ers realize that all their efforts and those of 
pupils who really try to learn may be dis- 
turbed by the printing in the books we ask 
pupils to read and study? Most pupils can- 
not explain their uncertainties; they are dis- 
posed (as most readers are) to accept as gos- 
pel what they see in print (witness the over- 
whelming power of advertising); they are 
assigned books as infallible guides. Often 
their eyes and minds—habituated by drills 
of all kinds—are disturbed by what they see, 
though their docility and uncertainty re- 
strain them from asking ‘““Why?”’ 

The usual printing of Macbeth is not easy 
reading for any pupil. Let me reproduce 
six lines chosen at random. 


No sooner justice had with valour arm’d 
Sleep that knits the ravell’d sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 


Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their dag- 
gers 

Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who could re- 
frain, 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 


These six lines contain eight spellings at 
variance with all the rules and practices of 
classrooms in the United States. Of course, 
the editor of this play would explain that the 
misspelled arm’d is to show that the word is 
to be spoken as one syllable. The pupil’s an- 
swer to that explanation is that no reader in 
his right mind would ever pronounce as two 
syllables that word in that line. No one 
would read any of these lines incorrectly, be- 
cause the rhythm of the lines prevents such 
additional syllables. The editor may be 
proved inaccurate from his own printing. 


““My Genius is rebuked; as, it is said.”” He 
has this line correctly spelled; rebuked is 
spoken as only two syllables to give the line 
its quota of ten syllables. Editors and teach- 
ers should know that the rhythm of verse 
determines pronunciation. In cases of doubt 
(there are not many) a grave accent on the e 
of the final syllable ed is the informing sign. 
This accent mark, often added, is really not 
needed in such a line as this one: ‘‘Not half 
so far casts his usurped sway”’; usurped must 
have three syllables to fill the line. 


No mark is needed when the rhyme re- 
quires the extra syllable: “So let me sing of 
names remembered, Because they, living 
not, can ne’er be dead.” High-school pupils 
can be taught enough about rhyme and 
rhythm to enable them to read poetry well. 

Another inaccuracy in printing disturbs 
pupils. 

They are taught carefully that there are 
three forms of two words: O, oh, and Oh. 
They are warned that always after the two- 
letter word oh, Oh, a comma must be placed 
in their writing. They are also drilled that 
the single letter O—always written and 
printed as a capital—is never followed by a 
punctuation mark; in fact, it never should 
stand alone; it must always be followed by 
some word which with it makes up an ex- 
clamation. To which the pupil with the 
educational edition of Macbeth already 
quoted may mutter under his breath, 
“Rats!” for he can copy the following incor- 
rect uses—perhaps many more, doubly con- 
fusing to his observation because he can also 
copy as many apparently correct instances 
of O with closely connected words and no 
comma. 


O, never shall sun that morrow see! 

O, come in, equivocator. 

O, by whom? 

O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 

O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, 

Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts, 
O, well done! I commend your pains: 

O, relation 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes 
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Virtually any volume of poetry prepared 
for high-school use will show many instances 
of carelessness in printing. I am not discuss- 
ing books printed for adult or general read- 
ers; they are not my concern here. I am try- 
ing to show how careful, definite teaching 
can be rendered at least confusing by viola- 
tions of generally accepted principles of us- 
age. A minute’s flipping of the pages of a 
school anthology let my eye gather six in- 
consistencies. 


Oh piercing words, more sharp than swords! 
Oh fearful doom! now there’s no room 


O, be my friend and teach me to be thine. 


Darest thou now O soul, 
Walk out with me. 


But, O, beware the middle mind 
But, O, beware the nothing-much 


Dare a publisher or editor or teacher 
change what an author has written? For the 
purposes of teaching immature boys and 
girls, yes. Editors in publishing houses do or 
should. Many an author has been saved em- 
barrassment by the keenness of an editor. 
Others have suffered for years because their 
typescripts were considered correct in every 
detail. Nearly everyone knows of the cele- 
brated novel in which the author had the 
marriage ceremony begin with the first 
words of the burial service. Examine various 
printings of any famous poem and notice 
whether stanzas are numbered or not and if 
so whether roman or arabic numerals are 
used. Look at the reproduction of the manu- 
script of a poem by Emily Dickinson and 
notice what her copyists and editors have 
done for her. 

Editors change the writing of authors to 
make their material readable by the general 
public. Editors and teachers should make 
reading material fairly consistent (perhaps 
rime and rhyme, catalog and catalogue, theater 
and theatre will persist in classrooms) to serve 
as teaching material for learning amateurs. 

In the Introduction to a collected edition 
of the works of Shelley this fact is in a note. 
To the manuscript of Julian and Maddalo 


Buxton Forman, a conservative editor, add- 

ed punctuation marks in ninety-four places. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 

DIRECTING-SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HicH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HENRY ESMOND AND THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Henry Esmond, I find, is an excellent 
novel for class study. With almost a century 
of English history as a background, the po- 
litical intrigues, the portrayal of customs 
and manners, the use of historical as well as 
fictional characters, the many problems of 
human relationships, and the quotable lines 
expressing philosophies of living that are as 
applicable to the twentieth century as to the 
time of the Esmonds offer a wide range of 
appeal. 

Personally I like best to present Henry 
Esmond as a basis for class discussions on 
problems of human relationships. Early in 
the unit I indicate that, at the conclusion of 
the reading of the novel, there will be two 
special activities: one, an oral activity—the 
participation in a panel discussion of some 
problem of human relationship suggested by 
Henry Esmond; the other, a written activity 
—a theme based on some epigrammatic 
statement, explaining how some comment of 
Thackeray’s applies to life today. During 
the reading of the first chapters, I point out 
a few epigrammatic comments, such as “‘As 
the twig is bent, so grows the tree,” and ask 
the class to mark, as they read, other such 
passages which are applicable to life today. 
Then we discuss the conduct of the little 
Beatrix as she grows up and decide to watch 
for ways in which her early childhood will be 
reflected in her later life. 

The most successful approach to the 
choosing of topics for panel discussions I 
have found is the asking of provocative 
questions, such as “Do you criticize Henry 
Esmond for changing his religion so many 
times?” “Should we censure Henry for his 
attitudes at college which won for him the 
nickname of Don Dismallo, or should we 
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have sympathy for him?” “Was Henry dis- 
loyal when he finally broke allegiance to the 
Stuart cause?” 

As the time approaches for the panel dis- 
cussions, each student is given the opportu- 
nity to hand in the question he would like to 
answer. These questions I sort over and 
group around central themes suitable for 
such discussions. Usually a class has diverse 
enough interests that it divides itself into 
four or five panels, each having from four to 
six members. One class period is devoted to 
the organization of the panels. On that day 
each group arranges its chairs in a small cir- 
cle, and pupils who were absent or who had 
made no choice either join one of the incom- 
plete panels or organize one of their own. 
The leader of each group—sometimes ap- 
pointed, sometimes elected—has the respon- 
sibility of seeing that each member of his 
group has a suitable, well-worded question, 
that the questions are arranged in a logical 
order, and that an outline of the panel with 
the names of the participants is handed to 
me before the day of the discussion. Fre- 
quently this conference period results in a 
complete revision of the panel through the 
substitution of more thoughtful discussion 
topics and the rewording of questions so that 
they are more provocative. 

The following are some of the discussions 
which have been given: 


I. A comparison of education in Henry Es- 
mond’s day with twentieth-century edu- 
cation in America 
1. Why was it impossible to have an edu- 

cational system like ours in the eigh- 
teenth century? 

2. What are the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of the two types of educa- 
tion? 

3. What social problems were created 
then and now by education? 

4. How can we make a better use of our 
educational opportunities? 


II. The importance of one’s home and family 
life 


1. How did an unhappy family life in- 
fluence the lives of Beatrix, Francis, 
and Henry in later life? 


IV. 


VI. 
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. What should be the relation between 


mother and daughter? 


. What is the father’s responsibility in 


the home? 


. What is the importance of the family 


during times of strife? 


The development of character 


What effect do family life and environ- 
ment have on one’s character? 


. Is beauty a definite factor in the de- 


velopment of character? 


. How does popularity influence charac- 


ter? 


. How far should social pressure and 


public opinion rule our lives? 


. Do you believe that, once a character 


is developed, it can be changed by im- 
itation and effort? 


A college education 


I. 


How did Henry’s birth and environ- 
ment affect his college life? 


2. What were Henry’s possibilities? 


I. 


. What should one go to college for— 


social life or study? 


. Should one plan to go to college during 


war? 


’. Religion 


Should Henry Esmond be criticized 
for changing his religion so many 
times? 


. How should one’s religion be expressed 


in the home? At school? At work? 


. Why doesn’t the teen age have a 


greater desire to go to church? 


. Would a return to religion bring world 


peace? 


War 


. Are the causes of war today similar to 


the causes of the wars in Henry Es- 
mond’s time, or different? 


. How did our opponents become mili- 


taristic states? 


. For what do our enemies fight? 
. For what are we fighting? 
. What should be a man’s motives when 


he wears his country’s uniform? 


. Why do historians write only of the 


glory of war and not of the tragedy and 
the horrors of war? 
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VII. Political beliefs 

1. What motives prompted the loyalty 
of the Esmond family to the Stuarts— 
men or principles? 

2. Do you criticize Henry for spurning 
the Stuart cause? 

3. How far does and should the family 
environment influence one’s political 
beliefs? 

4. What loyalty should be expected from 
members of a political party? 

5. What should one expect from his 
party? 

6. How should we use our ballots? 


VIII. Choosing a vocation 

1. How did Henry Esmond’s problems in 
choosing a vocation differ from our 
problems? 

2. What should one consider in the choice 
of a vocation? 

3. Where can we find helpful information 
and guidance? 


IX. The use of leisure time 

1. What is leisure time? 

2. How does Henry Esmond suggest the 
use of leisure time? 

3. Why is the use of one’s leisure hours a 
timely topic? 

4. What suggestions can you give to help 
us make a more worthy use of our 
leisure time? 


As no panel discussion can be greater than 
the thinking ability or the preparation of the 
participants, all panels are neither equally 
interesting nor profitable; however, each 
student is given the opportunity to crystal- 
lize his ideas on some problem and to ex- 
change his ideas in and before a group. 
When the panels are well done, it seems to 
me that the results may be far-reaching. 
Once a group of unusually capable girls from 
homes of culture chose to compare and con- 
trast eighteenth- and twentieth-century 
morals. They concluded their panel by de- 
fining a lady and aroused so much interest 
that other members of the class joined in the 
discussion. As I listened to such definitions 
as “‘A lady is one who helps the man she is 


with to remember that he is a gentleman”’ 
and an adaptation of the definition of a 
gentleman, “A true gentleman is one who 
thinks more of other people’s rights than his 
own feelings and more of other people’s feel- 
ings than his own rights,” I couldn’t help 
wondering how much value the comments of 
children from privileged homes might have 
for children from homes with fewer advan- 
tages. Another unforgettable panel was one 
on religion. A little Mexican girl, stung by 
the feeling that her panel members thought 
she was incapable of making a worthy con- 
tribution, spent considerable time on re- 
search in the library and won praise from 
both her panel members and the class when 
she quoted statistics indicating the percent- 
ages of decline in church attendance from the 
eighth grade through junior school, senior 
school, college, and the early twenties. I can 
still see the puzzled faces and hear the be- 
wildered comments even of some of the most 
belligerent, “I didn’t know it was as bad as 
that.” And from other discussions such as 
the ones on the choice of a vocation and the 
use of leisure time, less curious boys and 
girls may learn to make a better use of the 
library after hearing other boys and girls tell 
of books, magazines, and other library helps 
they have discovered. 

The written themes I enjoy, too, because 
they create closer contacts with individual 
students. To a boy wrestling with the prob- 
lem of enlistment, “The wine is drawn; we 
must drink it,” suggested the responsibili- 
ties youth must assume in a war not of Amer- 
ica’s choosing. ‘‘We have but to change the 
point of view, and the greatest action looks 
mean: as we turn the perspective-glass, and 
a giant appears a pigmy,” reconciled one 
girl to accepting tire shortages and sugar 
rationing gracefully, “for,” she wrote, 
“when one considers the suffering and the 
privations of war-torn Europe, our incon- 
veniences are negligible in this dire hour of 
need.”’ A discussion of racial snobbery and 
its influence on the oriental world during 
this war was prompted by, “A kindness or a 
slight puts a man under one flag or the other, 
and he marches with it to the end of the cam- 
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paign.”’ But perhaps the frankest theme of 
all was suggested by, “‘ ’Tis a hard task for 
women in life, that mask which the world 
bids them wear.”’ Through the theme and 
the conference following, I learned that a 
certain group of girls had been considerably 
depressed by world events until they had 
found this passage—a passage which, they 
said, had done more than anything else to 
help them understand a woman’s part in 
preserving morale. 

All the themes, however, were not so seri- 
ous in tone. “I think no persons are more 
hypocritical and have more affected behav- 
ior to one another than the young. They de- 
ceive themselves and each other with arti- 
fices that do not impose upon men of the 
world, and so we get to understand truth 
better and grow simpler as we grow older,” 
gave Mary the opportunity to view her gen- 
eration objectively and to laugh at their 
shortcomings. “I believe that to see with 
one’s own eyes men and countries is better 
than reading all the books of travel in the 
world,” reminded Stanley of vivid sensory 
impressions of the wind, the waves, and the 
salt spray he had experienced one summer at 
the coast, and of the memories of places and 
people such as no book could ever give. 
Many other quotable lines, such as “But 
fortune good or ill, as I take it, does not 
change men or women. It but develops their 
character,” ‘““No man knows his own strength 
or weakness till occasion proves them,” and 
“A gnat often plays a greater part than an 
elephant, and a molehill, as in King William’s 
case, can upset an empire”—all are appli- 
cable to everyday living in a time of peace as 
well as in a time of war. 

Of just how much value these activities 
are, I shall never know. There was some 
carry-over into the homes, I learned, for par- 
ents, pleased with the seriousness of their 
children yet surprised at their frankness, 
have discussed their children with me. I can 
only hope to help boys and girls consider, 
thoughtfully, the responsibilities they are as- 
suming or are about to assume as they ap- 
proach maturity and to suggest lines of 
thinking, which, if followed through, may 


help them to live happier and more useful 
lives through a more tolerant understanding 
of their fellow-men, through the building of 
happier homes, and through a greater aware- 
ness of the individual’s responsibility in a 
democracy. 

Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ENGLISH TEACHING AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


It seems to me that English teaching can 
be vitalized inestimably and that a better 
understanding and more co-operation can be 
realized between the school and the com- 
munity than we have yet achieved. Surely 
an English course should not be permitted to 
seem to the student an isolated, unrelated 
study in preparation for future successful 
living, but rather a medium for participat- 
ing more effectively in life now! And cer- 
tainly there are many advantages to be real- 
ized from acquainting the community with 
the activities of the English classes, includ- 
ing a mutual helpfulness between student 
interests and community life. 

Let me here mention a few activities 
which I have used toward the accomplish- 
ment of these two objectives. Having for 
the past few years been invited to speak on 
visual education before parent-teacher and 
other groups, I have usually taken with me a 
team of from three to six students, who have 
spoken for from fifteen to thirty minutes 
on the study of motion-picture evaluation. 
They have explained how our procedure is 
organized; what phases of the subject we 
stress, such as ‘‘shopping’’ for one’s movies 
and evaluating them; and what pleasure and 
profit they derive from the course. One stu- 
dent acts as chairman for the team, intro- 
ducing the rest after I have presented him to 
the audience. 

One of these meetings was attended by a 
member of the Better Films Committee of 
the local Woman’s Council, who requested 
that we provide teams to speak before both 
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her board and the Council. This plan was 
carried out and enjoyed by the students and 
the listeners. 

Later the chairman of the Better Films 
Committee of the Woman’s Council ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the class and 
explained to them the purposes and activ- 
ities of her committee, eliciting valuable 
questions and discussion at the close of her 
talk. This resulted in an invitation to the 
class to send representatives to take part ina 
broadcast interview with the chairman of the 
local Better Films Committee. I made a few 
recommendations and then let the class elect 
a boy and a girl to represent them. The dis- 
cussion preceding this election was interest- 
ing and valuable, covering such points as the 
importance of representing to the commu- 
nity not only the class but the school; the 
poise necessary; the pleasing quality of 
voice, including pitch and inflection; the 
enunciation; and, finally, the sum of what we 
considered a good radio personality. 

One of the units in the junior English 
course of study is radio appreciation. This 
motion-picture evaluation broadcast af- 
forded the group a fine opportunity to corre- 
late these two units of study by writing 
scripts for the radio interview. The ques- 
tions and answers submitted in these scripts 
were combined into an eight-minute script, 
which was used by the team. 

Meanwhile, I have had opportunities, as 
an English teacher, of co-operating with 
both this Better Films Committee of the 
Woman’s Council and with one of the par- 
ent-teacher groups in writing scripts for 
their use on radio broadcasts. 

Another correlation between the class 
work and the community has been talks by 
specialists whom members of the classes 
have volunteered to invite to address them 
and have introduced to the classes. One 
group recently studied a novel by an author 
who happens to reside in our own city. The 
class was thrilled when a real, live author ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit them and talk 
to them about the book they had just fin- 
ished. They showed their appreciation by 
asking interesting questions in the discus- 


sion that followed. The results were that 
the literature studied came “alive’’ for the 
students, and the author received firsthand 
information as to what adolescents enjoy in 
the books they read. Letters of apprecia- 
tion were, of course, written to the author 
afterward. In a group studying biography a 
local, private music teacher, who had stud- 
ied with Mme Schuman-Heink, spoke to the 
class. 

In my composition classes one unit of our 
study of communication is the newspaper. 
Frequently I encourage the students to in- 
vite experts in this activity—a printer, a 
reporter, etc.—to speak to us. This gives 
opportunity to the students to issue invita- 
tions to the people in the community, to in- 
troduce speakers to their own groups, and 
to write notes of appreciation afterward. 
Recently a radio announcer addressed us. 

Not the least important of our commu- 
nity contacts are our class journeys to visit 
the city library. This is limited by our time 
setup to first- and last-period classes. Some- 
one in a class, at my suggestion, will move, 
at a club meeting on “‘oral’’ day, that the 
group set a date and visit the library. This 
will result in valuable parliamentary prac- 
tice and good experience in committee work, 
besides follow-up discussion and letters of 
appreciation to the librarian. The head of 
the library provides guides, permits us to 
come before library hours, allows us to see all 
departments on all floors, and enables us to 
return to school in time for our second-peri- 
od classes. Not only is this followed by dis- 
cussions, written compositions, and letters 
of appreciation, but some students who have 
not before visited libraries in our city, or 
who have not borrowed books from them, do 
so, and become active beneficiaries, enthusi- 
astic over their new ‘‘finds.” 

Such activities as the foregoing pay large 
dividends in student interest and in com- 
munity understanding and co-operation. 
Through them I have made some interesting 
and enjoyable contacts with parents, too, 
which have often enabled me to be more 
helpful to their children. I feel very fortu- 
nate in being in a school system where my 
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supervisor, my principal, and the city school 
administration permit and co-operate in 
these larger opportunities for the students. 


LILLIAN ELLiAs DAvis 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


AN AUDIENCE FOR THE 
STUDENT-WRITER 


Because of the press of war demands, 
many schools have been forced to suspend 
the publication of newspapers and maga- 
zines. Unfortunately, the student-writer, 
uncertain artist though he may be, needs an 
audience. His work should be read. If pub- 


lication is impossible, why cannot a bulletin 
board in the library be used for the posting 
of the best poem, essay, or even short story? 
An appropriate legend or drawing can make 
the board the center of a curious and inter- 
ested crowd. Or, better yet, why cannot 
such bulletin boards be placed at strategic 
spots throughout the school building to give 
student-writing the widest possible circula- 
tion? Even if the school does publish a 
newspaper or magazine, the bulletin board 
is a good idea, for certainly an original poem 
deserves as much publicity as, say, the sen- 
ior dance or the next basketball game. 


MILton A. KAPLAN 


STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE H1IGH SCHOOL 
New York City 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Executive Committee 

President, Max J. HERZBERG, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 
First Vice-President, ANGELA M. BROENING, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Second Vice-President, LENNOX GREY, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. WiLBUR HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois 

and 
E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; RoBertT C. PooLry, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Joun J. DE Boer, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1943 


The Council will hold the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting of its members, and the Board 
of Directors will meet, on Friday, November 
26, in New York City (hotel still to be 
chosen). The New York City Association will 
hold a program meeting during the two days 
after Thanksgiving and will probably be 
joined by at least the New Jersey and West- 
chester associations. More details will be an- 
nounced in the November Journal. 

Meanwhile, Public Relations Director 
Harold Anderson is urging the arrangement 
of local conferences wherever possible this 
fall, on November 26, if convenient. There 
may be a national broadcast from the New 
York meeting, which local groups will be glad 
to hear for its own sake and for fellowship. 

At the Annual Business Meeting some 
proposed amendments to the constitution of 
the Council, presented last year and laid on 
the table for a year’s consideration, will 
come up for action. T spare the reader tire- 
some technical details, they provide (1) that 
election of officers shall be by the members 
of the Council rather than by the Board of 
Directors as at present; (2) that the provi- 
sions concerning dues, both of individual 
members and of affiliated associations, be 
relegated to the bylaws, where they may be 
more readily modified if conditions change 
suddenly; (3) that affiliated local associa- 
tions, now somewhat confusingly called 
“collective members,” shall be called ‘“‘affili- 


ates’; and (4) that the requirement that all 
affiliations be passed upon by a membership 
committee be dropped. 

The proposed new provision for the elec- 
tion of officers drops the requirement con- 
cerning the manner of election now in the 
constitution. A proposed bylaw provides a 
fairly elaborate mail-ballot system, with a 
nominating and a final ballot: any other 
method of election by the members would 
obviously give undue power to the members 
in the region of the national convention city. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY 
PUBLISHES COUNCIL 
PRODUCTIONS 


The Teacher of English and the War Sav- 
ings Program, two units for high-school 
English classes, was prepared last spring at 
the request of the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury by a special Council com- 
mittee: Angela M. Broening (chairman), 
Helen L. Chambers, John Gehlman, Edward 
J. Rutan, and Mabel Smith. This was dis- 
tributed in mimeo form to many summer 
schools and is still available in that form. 
After October 15 printed copies may be ob- 
tained free from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, United States Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. The 
committee has been fertile in invention of 
interesting approaches and has constantly 
kept in mind the obligation to teach ex- 
pression and reading in the process of edu- 
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cating the students concerning national 
finance. Suggested materials are abundant 
and reliable. The pamphlet will be sent only 
on request. 


Miss Broening also heads a committee 
(including Caroline L. Ziegler, Adelaide 
Cunningham, Mabel Smith, and Edward J. 
Rutan) which has produced a pamphlet for 
the Office of Price Administration, now in 
mimeographed form and soon to be printed. 
Designed to interpret O.P.A. through Eng- 
lish classrooms, it contains a series of lesson 
plans and bibliographies aiming (1) to build 
an understanding of the need for rationing, 
price-fixing, and rent control; (2) to teach 
the public through school children how to 
read directions on application forms and ra- 
tion books; (3) to assist the public in keep- 
ing up with ration calendar shifts in point 
values, etc., as published in newspapers and 
over the radio; and (4) to teach the public 
how to secure adjustments, by letter or in- 
terview, available through O.P.A. 


Last spring the Office of Education sent 
the head of the English department in every 
college in the country a report of the teach- 
ing of college English in wartime prepared 
by a committee of the College Section of the 
N.C.T.E. Although the distribution was 
narrow, the recipients are key people and 
the effect should be considerable. 


THE COUNCIL AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


The unique attempt of the Council to ex- 
tend its services to the teachers of English 
in Latin-American countries is meeting with 
warm approval among educators and other 
friends of intercultural relations in Middle 
and South America. Teachers who hear of 
other Latins already receiving our pub- 
lications are writing in personally, asking 
that their names be included in our pro- 
gram. Others are sending to our committee, 
from their own countries, publications re- 
lated to the teaching of English. Newest of 
these to come our desk is the Voice of Ecua- 
dor, bulletin of the newly organized Centro 


Ecuatoriano-Norteamericano, an agency 
dedicated to the uniting of all the Americas. 
Literary articles of interest to all of us appar 
in English on one page and in parallel Spanish 
version on the opposite page. Of particular 
interest to Council members is the section 
entitled “‘News Notes for Teachers of Eng- 
lish.”” For readers of either language there 
are language lessons based on the articles in 
the issue at hand. 


From Brazil two men actively engaged in 
the teaching of English have sent us com- 
plimentary copies of textbooks they have 
written for teaching English to Portuguese- 
speaking people. Dr. Oswaldo Serpa, fed- 
eral director of the teaching of English in 
Brazil, has authored a neat, red-leather book 
called Portugués para estrangeiros. It hasn’t 
a word of English it it; but with its Key, in- 
terpreted in English, any non-Portuguese 
can teach himself the language with remark- 
able success. Dr. Serpa also sent us a copy 
of Modern English Grammar (3d ed.), a 
book designed for advanced students whose 
skill with English will benefit by a system- 
atic course in grammar. The book is schol- 
arly, comprehensive, and accurate. It shows 
a sensitivity to word order, to word mean- 
ing in relation to construction, and to idiom 
that is hardly to be expected of an author 
whose native tongue is not English. The 
book could be used with profit by senior 
high schools in the United States where a 
thorough study of grammar is desired. 


Also from Brazil comes English Gymna- 
sial Course, Book I, by Dr. José Engracia 
de Faria, of the Normal School in the state 
of Sdo Paulo. Obviously the first of a series, 
this paper-bound, 44-page book is bilingual, 
beginning with stress upon the phonetic 
sounds of English speech and progressing 
through thirty short grammar lessons. With 
apparent pride the author includes among 
his references on the title-page the fact that 
he is a member ‘“‘do National Council of 
Teachers of English, dos Estados Unidos.” 
We're proud, too! To both these gentlemen 
go our warm expressions of gratitude for 
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their active participation in our efforts to 
bring teachers of English in this hemisphere 
closer together. 


A year age, when the Council’s Latin- 
American program was just beginning, we 
appealed to Chile for a list of names of teach- 
ers there. Dr. Luis Palacios Hurtado re- 
sponded from the Liceo Valentin Letelier in 
Santiago, where for many years he has en- 
couraged the teaching of English. In two 
interesting volumes titled, respectively, 
Elementos de gramatica inglesa and Peculi- 
arities of the English Language, which he has 
sent us with his compliments, Dr. Palacios 
has leaned heavily upon the power of ex- 
ample to illustrate the development of gram- 
matical concepts, giving illustrative sen- 
tences in both Spanish and English for each 
item. Leaning strongly toward proverb, he 
manages to include a good number of Latin- 
Americanisms that would delight Anglo- 
American youth, such as: “(Clothes a plural 
noun] Clothes make the man, lack of them 
the woman.” “‘A woman is like a shadow: if 
she is followed she runs away; if she is 
avoided she follows.” And: “If you hear a 
woman speak evil of love and a writer thus of 
: fame, you may affirm that the woman 
begins to grow old and the writer to fail.” 
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Incidentally, Peculiarities of the English 
Language, which will astonish the Anglo- 
American reader because he never suspected 
that his native language is so inconsistent 
and amazing, will serve as a fair textbook 
for learning Spanish if the reader compares 
translations carefully. We extend our con- 
gratulations to Sefior Palacios for his 
painstaking and persistent work for the ex- 
tension of the English language in Chile. 


Closely related to the work of the Coun- 
cil in ‘“‘inter-American” relations is the 
Inter-American News Letter being sent out 
by John H. Hughes from the Office of the 
Commissioner of Education, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. With some help from the 
Council’s mailing list Mr. Hughes is now 
reaching three hundred teachers of English 
in twenty-two republics (according to his 
fourth issue). Correspondents of the news 
letter ask questions and exchange experi- 
ences regarding teaching methods and mate- 
rials, teacher training, use of radio in lan- 
guage education, specific books for specific 
purposes, and sources of lists of idioms, 
homonyms, etc. The editorship is lively and 
pertinent, and the response from teachers 
augurs a healthy future for the News Letter. 


RACHEL SALISBURY 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT JAMES B. MCMILLAN, JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


The manual used with our textbook says 
that the sentence “Then came the thoughi that 
I had left my native land” contains an ad- 
jective clause. Is the clause that I had left 
my native land not a noun clause in appo- 
sition with thought? 

U. W. 


Most grammarians would agree with you 
that the ¢hat-clause is a noun clause in ap- 
position with thought. Such a clause, like 
many appositives, has the force of an adjec- 
tive, but I doubt if even a completely func- 
tional grammarian would classify it as an 
adjective clause. 


Is the following sentence correct: “I am 
glad to have the opportunity to recommend him 
for any advancement’? 


J. B. 


The meaning of some nouns is idiomat- 
ically completed only by an infinitive (ob- 
ligation to pay), others only by a gerund 
(the habit of giving), and for others, includ- 
ing opportunity, the two verb forms compete 
in actual usage. Either “the opportunity to 
recommend” or “the opportunity of recom- 
mending” seems idiomatic, with the latter 
perhaps a little the more formal. 


Should the wife of a doctor be addressed or 
introduced as Mrs. Doctor Harrington or 
simply as Mrs. Harrington? 

R. J. W. 


In this country (contrasting with Ger- 
man usage) we do not combine Mrs. with a 
husband’s title. Mrs. Harrington would be 
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right. If a married woman is a doctor or 
professor, she would be addressed simply as 
Doctor or Professor. 


What is the correct pronunciation of detail? 
E. D. 


The dictionaries confirm our observation 
that the pronunciation of detail is divided. 
The more formal pronunciation tends to 
stress the second syllable, with a reduction 
of the length of the first vowel which Web- 
ster’s represents as a “half-long” e but which 
more commonly is short i. The pronuncia- 
tion stressing the first syllable is increasing, 
following the general English tendency to 
shift the accent forward in words of more 
than one syllable and probably helped by 
the regular usage in the armed services of 
dé’ tal. Either is “correct.” 


Why do students often write shall in the 
simple future of the second and first persons, 
as in this from a story: “What are you talking 
about? Life shall go on as usual. Everything 
shall be the same.” 

P. G. 


Isn’t this an example of hypercorrect- 
ness? Students remember that their teach- 
ers and textbooks have wanted some use 
of shall in the future (although it is not in 
general American usage) and, not remember- 
ing the distinctions made, occasionally use 
it more than the textbooks call for. The 
usage seems to be one of the penalties of 
calling for unreal constructions. 


P. G. PERRIN 
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The United States Office of Education 
has issued An Annotated List of Periodicals 
on the Far East for Teachers and Librarians. 
It was prepared by Martha R. McCabe and 
C. O. Arndt. Periodicals are described un- 
der the heading ‘‘General” and under seven 
place names. 


In Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties Robert 
E. Cushman analyzes the nature of civil 
liberties and the agencies which protect 
them. He shows the dangers to civil liberties 
in war and in peace. Copies of this “Public 
Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 43, are soldat ten 
cents each by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 


A mimeographed “Elementary School 
Bulletin on Language Arts” is available 
from the New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction. Throughout, the bulletin en- 
courages teachers to maintain a functional 
approach to the skills of reading, listening, 
writing, and speaking. A large number of 
practical activities are suggested. Mini- 
mum essentials are carefully defined. Teach- 
ers are put on guard against methods, such 
diagramming, which are set up between 
pupils and what they try to understand. 


A simple and concise statement of the 
reasons for building up Latin-American 
friendships has been issued from the Wash- 
ington office of the Honorable Louis C. 
Rabaut, representative from Michigan. Mr. 
Rabaut presents essential facts about Latin- 
American trade and explains the part which 
each country is playing in the war. The title 
is Latin America. 


Teachers of English at Denfeld High 
School, Duluth, have compiled a useful 
guide for wartime classes. Based on the 
N.C.T.E.’s Teaching English in Wartime, the 
Victory Corps booklet, and the pamphlet, 
Practice for the Army Tests, the Denfeld 
guide lists appropriate English activities 
and the available materials (films, books, and 
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pamphlets) which can be used to build up 
the course. 


In Evansville, Indiana, representatives 
from all grades from the high schools and 
from Evansville College have prepared a 
set of ‘Recommendations of English Teach- 
ers for Meeting Needs of the War.” Sug- 
gestions in the report emphasize materials 
and methods for teaching the Four Free- 
doms, informative and imaginative litera- 
ture on the dar and patriotic themes, and 
the great issues of American citizenship in 
wartime. 


The teachers of Michigan profit from 
numerous services extended to them by the 
Bureau of Co-operation with Educational 
Institutions of the University of Michigan. 
One of these services comes in the form of 
leaflets on teaching problems entitled Od- 
servations, and written by Director George 
E. Carrothers. In Leaflet No. 8 the sugges- 
tion is tactfully made that high-school stu- 
dents be required to revise their written 
compositions and then to retain them during 
the whole period of their English classes. 
Editing, extending, and re-writing former 
themes is often of much more value than 
writing new compositions. Writing several 
themes in the same general field, all of which 
are retained, builds up a cumulative interest. 


To between one and two hundred pupils 
in each grade from the fourth to the 
twelfth the Ohio English Usage Test was 
given and parallel results were obtained by 
the use of the Hudelson Typical Compo- 
sition Scale. In their report of the experi- 
ment (December Journal of Educational 
Research), R. W. Edmiston and C. N. Gin- 
gerich state that the correlations between 
scores on the parts of the usage test and 
scores on the composition scale were gen- 
erally low. An average correlation of .50 in 
the fourth-grade scores declines gradually 
to an average correlation of about .30 in the 
twelfth-grade scores. “Parts of Speech” and 
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“Arrangement within Sentence” produced 
especially poor correlations with composi- 
tion scores in the upper grades. 


High-school teachers of dramatics inter- 
ested in producing carefully selected plays 
at a reduction in royalty would do well to 
investigate the Royalty Project sponsored 
by the National Theatre Conference, a non- 
profit organization composed of approxi- 
mately seventy college and community 
theater directors. A well-established activ- 
ity of the Conference which has aided many 
schools with limited budgets, the Royalty 
Project this season includes these plays par- 
ticularly recommended for high-school pro- 
duction: Arsenic and Old Lace, The Bishop 
Misbehaves, Death Takes a Holiday, The 
Late Christopher Bean, Letters to Lucerne, 
Our Town, Seven Sisters, Stage Door, What a 
Life, and You Can’t Take It with You. Some 
of the other titles are The Beautiful People, 
Heart of a City, Heaven Can Wait, Ladies 
in Retirement, Papa Is All, The Patriots, and 
Spring Again. Reductions in royalty range 
from $5.00 to $15.00 a performance. 

The success of the Royalty Project de- 
pends considerably on the extensive support 
of directors of high-school dramatic groups. 
Information concerning the amount of re- 
ductions and the procedure in obtaining 
them should be addressed to: Central Office, 
National Theatre Conference, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In a seventh-term English class at the 
Girls’ Commercial High School, New York 
City, the instructor introduced a general 
survey of South America. A report of the 
class by F. E. Doushkess in the June High 
Points, calls attention to the textbook, 
Wilgus’ Outline History of Latin America, 
and stresses the importance of panel discus- 
sions, individual reports, term papers, and 
field trips. 


During the past decade changes have oc- 
curred in teacher education which promise 
to raise the level of the entire profession. 
Ralph W. Tyler examines the new trends in 
the April School Review. Teacher-training 
institutions now commonly use some form of 


selective admission, and educational organi- 
zations seek to make teaching attractive to 
the more promising high-school students. 
An early diagnosis of the students’ abilities 
and the extensive use of individual planning 
insure better-trained teachers. Follow-up 
and in-service programs have developed 
rapidly. 

In the academic work of the prospective 
teacher the study of child psychology and 
adolescent psychology has improved, having 
become less abstract than the older educa- 
tional psychology. Social understanding is 
now a substantial part of teacher-training 
as is also experience in the different arts. 
The prospective teacher learns the methods 
of curriculum construction and of apprais- 
ing school activities. In the planning of the 
teacher’s education, subject-matter depart- 
ments co-operate with departments of edu- 
cation. The students’ work is less cut up and 
planned in larger, more consecutive units 
than it used to be. Educational programs 
include experience in youth agencies, such 
as the Y.M.C.A., or in social agencies. An 
increased responsibility is placed on the stu- 
dent for planning his own education. 


Group instruction in remedial reading is 
commonly based on a popular textbook. In 
the use of the book teachers make the com- 
mon error of failing to discriminate among 
the procedures in the book and among the 
needs of the pupils. In the April Educational 
Method Robert L. McCaul suggests a num- 
ber of improvements which should be made 
in remedial reading instruction. First, the 
teacher should assign exercises in the text- 
book individually, after she has learned the 
abilities and weaknesses of each pupil. 
Second, the average textbook must be sup- 
plemented by diverse materials and exer- 
cises if the teacher is to reach individual 
minds and create a love for reading. Third, 
the teacher must guide as well as drill. 
Fourth, to enlist the pupil’s interest in his 
own welfare, the teacher cannot afford to 
rely on the extrinsic motivation of graphs 
showing daily progress or regression. She 
should help the pupil to understand the fac- 
tors which lead to rapid, accurate reading 
and those which make reading inefficient. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Last of Summer. By Kate O’Brien. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

By the author of The Land of Spices, who was 
born in Dublin and lived in England. A patriotic 
French girl, twenty days before the 1939 declara- 
tion of war, visited her dead father’s family in 
Ireland for the first time. The story concerns Irish 
attitudes and the struggle between the matriarch 
who ruled the family and her French niece. Dram- 
atic, charming prose. 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. By Betty Smith. 

Harper. $2.75. 

Katie Nolan married Johnny because she loved 
the way he danced and sang and lived joyously. 
But children came to the tenement home, there were 
neighbors and relatives and the junk man, and 
Katie and the children worked while Johnny sang. 
A study of humanity, pitiful and compassionate. 


Killers All! By Commander Attilo Gatti. McBride. 
$3.00. 

With handsome, interesting photos taken in the 
depths of the Congo country and northern Zulu- 
land. Few white men will ever witness the mystic 
and secret ceremonies which the author many times 
risked his life to report for us. Exciting and amaz- 
ing experiences are shared with the reader. 


The Battle for Buenos Aires. By Sax Bradford. 

Harcourt. $2.50. 

Because it is a focus for fascism’s drive, the 
largest Latin city in the world and the country which 
it dominates are of inestimable importance to the 
United States. Mr. Bradford is primarily interested 
in the Axis campaign for support from this South 
American stronghold and the counter-strategy 
which be believes the United States must employ. 


The Shining Trail. By Iola Fuller. Duell & Sloan. 
$3.00. 

The author, who won a Hopwood Award with 
The Loon Feather, here uses historical characters 
in writing of the Indian way of life and of Black 
Hawk’s noble leadership. There is a fine apprecia- 
tion of all that was brave and good in Indian civi- 


lization and an interpretation of growing hostility 
as the white man’s treachery became evident to the 
Indian. A good book. 


The Senator’s Last Night. By Francis Hackett. 

Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

A dramatic tale of a last dinner and last night 
of an old-guard senator. The scene is laid amid the 
intrigue and political chicanery of our war capital. 
The impact of the story is that of the two genera- 
tions, of the sins of the fathers, and of the social 
froth of politics. 


Centennial Summer. By Albert E. Idell. Holt. 
$2.75. 

The Rogers family—father, a zestful railroad 
man; mother, daughter of an Italian nobleman; 
charming daughters, playful twins, good old serv- 
ants, an Italian aunt who never accepted a dull 
moment, and her lost husband’s nephews. Back- 
ground—the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876. 
Capably written. 


Katherine Christian. By Hugh Walpole. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50. 
Sixth novel in the Herries series, covering the 
history of England from 1603 to 1643, as represented 
by the life of the Herries family. 


School of the Citizen Sailor. By Louis H. Bolander, 
William G. Fletcher, and Ralph H. Gabriel, and 
a Board of Officers of the Second Army. Intro- 
duction by Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs. 
Appleton-Century. $3.00. 
Complete and authoritative information that 
everyone should have about the United States 
Navy. Maps and pictures of insignia. 


Burma Surgeon. By Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. 

Norton. $3.00. 

How this now famous American medical mis- 
sionary brought care and the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion to Burma. Filled with human interest and 
the spirit of American inventiveness and deter- 
mination—the very antithesis of war, although that, 
too, enters in when the Japs invade. A heartening 
book, fully illustrated. 
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Rio Grande to Cape Horne. By Carleton Beals. 
Houghton. $3.50. 
A panorama and cross-section of the people of 
this section of Latin America. Informative and en- 
tertaining. 


Airman’s Odyssey. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 

Reynal. $3.00. 

Wind, Sand, and Stars, Night Flight, and Flight 
to Arras are presented in one volume as they should 
be. This classic of the air will make a wonderful 
Christmas present. 


Prefaces to Peace: A Symposium. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $3.50. 

Consisting of One World, by Wendell L. Willkie 
(complete); The Problems of Lasting Peace, by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson (complete); The 
Price of Free World Victory, by Henry A. Wallace 
(excerpt from The Century of the Common Man); 
Blueprint for Peace, by Sumner Welles (excerpt 
from The World of The Four Freedoms). “This book 
is a first step in education for the hoped for peace,” 
says Henry Seidel Canby in a thought-provoking 
Introduction. 


Resistance and Reconstruction. By Generalissimo 

Chiang Kai-shek. Harper. $3.50. 

The story of China’s war as told in day-to-day 
essays, reports, messages, etc., by the great leader. 
It covers not only the war program but the struggles 
and morale of the people, the political situation, 
and national solidarity. 


Western Star. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar. 
$2.00. 

When the author of John Brown’s Body and 
They Burned the Books died, he had completed this 
narrative poem of the spirit and the beginning of 
America. Four other volumes were planned. Mr. 
Benét was an ardent patriot who had lived and 
written in harmony with the lines found on his desk: 


“Now for my country that it still may live, 
All that I have, all that I am, I’ll give.” 


Primer for America. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 

Macmillan. $2.00. 

In his Preface Coffin explains the urge to write of 
our way of living, of our rich and abundant folk- 
lore, which came upon him when war was declared: 
“What I had to say was basic, comprehensive, con- 
crete, unsophisticated, and full of color—I knew 
they were bound to be ballads.” Original and ap- 
propriate illustrations. 


A Choice of Kipling’s Verse. By T. S. Eliot. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 
Mr. Eliot discusses our inclination to consider 
Kipling’s poetry as a by-product of his prose; we 


should judge Kipling, he asserts, as the inventer 
of a mixed form. He seeks the permanent in Kip- 
ling’s verse, considers the content, the social and 
political attitude in its development. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Education in Wartime and After. By Stanford 
University School of Education Faculty. Apple- 
ton-Century. 

This important and timely volume on public- 
school education was achieved by the joint efforts 
of university teachers whose philosophy is demo- 
cratic and who are informed about the dynamic 
social forces in which education must exert its 
influence. The volume contains a searching inquiry 
into the place of the school in democratic life; it 
reviews the subject fields in wartime education, 
analyzes the problems of finance and personnel in 
wartime, and devotes special chapters to vocational 
training and the world-picture. 


Actual Business English. By P. H. Deffendall. 
Rev. ed. Macmillan. $1.84. 


Most of the volume is a practical review of 
grammar, sentence structure, and the elementary 
principles of writing. The last third of the book 
presents the business letter, telegrams, and busi- 
ness speaking. 


New Declamations. By Lester C. Boone. Noble 

& Noble. $2.50. 

Four hundred closely printed pages of contem- 
porary oratory. Famous speeches such as “Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears” and “The Century of the Com- 
mon Man”; also speeches of another kind, by Clare 
Boothe Luce, Herbert Hoover, Charles Lindbergh, 
and many others. 


Drama Goes to War. By Joseph Mersand. “Modern 
Chapbooks.” $0.50. 
Five essays, containing useful bibliographies, 
on the subject matter and the needs of wartime 
drama, stage and radio. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Dark Eyes. By Elena Miramova in collaboration 
with Eugenie Leontovich. Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.75. 

Drawing-room comedy, aristocratic Russian 
refugees in an American family group. The produc- 
tion fee is $35 for the first performance. 


Sweet Charity. By Irving Brecher and Manuel Serf. 
Dramatists Play Service. $0.75. 
A farce comedy about the Friendly Hand Club, 
in a medium-sized American town. The production 
fee is $25. 
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Freedom Speaks 
TWO Writing and Speaking 


N E W For English Classes in Colleges 
Senior High Schools and 


BOOKS Army and Navy Training Programs 


FREEDOM Ideals of Democracy 
SPEAKS in Poetry and Prose 


An Anthology Sponsored by the College English Association * * Edited by George F. 
Reynolds, University of Colorado, and Donald F. Connors, Fordham University 


This volume presents ideals of freedom and democracy in terms mainly of inspira- 
tional literature, the literature of power rather than of exposition or discussion. It con- 
tains selections on great moments and famous persons from Biblical times to the present 
war. In the foreword Henry Seidel Canby writes: ““This is a book of lively voices, some pas- 
sionate, some humorous, some exalted and some homely . . . the voices of those who for 
almost three thousand years have been expressing freedom like a new religion. . . . A wide 
knowledge, a good historical sense and an enthusiasm for the words of the lovers of man- 
kind, confident of the power to hope and to achieve, have gone into the making of this 
book.” The student will find there is a thrilling crescendo of interest in the selections and 
much material for discussion. 


286 Pages * * * Price $2.00 


WRITING AND A Basic Course 
SPEAKING in Communication 


By Argus Tresidder, Prof. of Oral English, Leland Schubert, Assoc. Prof. of English, 
Both of Madison Coll., and Charles W. Jones, Assoc. Prof. of English, Cornell Univ. 


Here is presented a thorough integration of written and spoken English; it is not a 
composition text with added chapters on speech. Within its cover is incorporated valuable 
classroom experience with the interdepartmental course at Cornell University, Oral and 
Written Expression. By making a study of the efforts of various schools to create such a com- 
bined course the authors have formulated this text which constitutes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the teaching of writing and speaking as unified subject matter. They believe it em- 
bodies ‘‘no transient theories” but a basis for a “‘comprehensive and logical approach to 
the teaching of communication.”’ It meets objectives of all basic English Courses, including 
those of the Army and Navy Training Programs. 


480 Pages * * * Price $2.50 
Special Folders on These Books Sent on Request 


The RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street Publishers New York 10, N.Y. 
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ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDS 


The Linguaphone Catalogue of English Speech materials contains 
the most extensive list of records in English, covering a wide range 


of interests. 


‘acy 

rose Departmental classifications include: 

rge F. Phonetics Prose 

versity Pronunciation Dialects 

Intonation History 

“myhome Conversation—American and British Broadcast English 

Shakespeare Bible Readings 

ne pas- Poetry Children’s Records 

vho for Choral Verse Speaking Collectors’ Items 

A wide Drama Etc., Etc. 

f man- 

ns and Every item is clearly and fully described and cross referenced. Table 
of Contents and Name Index save time and temper in locating and 
checking. 

iTrse ‘ 

: Introduction by W. Cabell Greet, Associate Professor of English, 
tion Barnard College, Columbia University, Editor of American Speech. 
nglish, 

Univ. 

Send for FREE copy of 

is nota 

aluable 

and 

LINGUAPHONE CATALOGUE OF 

“cre ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 

> it em- 

cluding Catalogue of Linguaphone Language Series of 29 languages 


also available 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
65 RCA Building : Rockefeller Plaza : New York 20, N.Y. 
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Demonstrate democracy 
e in handling home reading « 


Help students to learn to read as you do—pursu- 
ing their individual interests. This requires con- 
ferences in which you will need to have at hand 


each student’s Cumulative Reading Record. 


Get a sample of the most convenient, most eco- 


nomical form from 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


TREE 


From the Education Section, 
War Finance Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D.C.—The 
Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program, including two 
high school English Units. Edited 
by a committee under the direction 
of NCTE Vice-President Angela 
M. Broening, it is snappy and prac- 
tical. 

OPA also has a pamphlet for 
English teachers, edited by a com- 
mittee under Dr. Broening’s leader- 
ship, Interpreting OPA through 
English Classrooms. 


Write for them! 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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NEW CLASSROOM 


The Saturday Review 


of Lirenarune 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 


Fellow Teachers of English 

Here ie chanc troduce your more mture students to 
contemporary literature in delightful fashion. The turday 
Review of Litereture, with ite etudent subdec tion offer, makee 


it poselble ing into the classroom an adult attitude towrd 
to discurse booke se educated people do--habit- 
casunlly, se part of everyday living. 
Here ie @ chance to catch the attention of the non literary 
with 
world of c e my 
contacte afforded by the mgsa- 
interest which may be pureued 


In our task of aseisting weak studente to rise above bare 

l racy, we ften feel a la f time ané facilities to meet the 
neede of tter « jent h 2d ra 1ely. These latter 
young people Joy in cla and in friendly meetings outside 
the English r | it fe diffic give them actual etim 
lation that ‘ ch ge heir euper maturing minds. 
Here at hand aturday Revte f Literature, made to their 
measure, with introd 2 to scholarly books, to meters of 
present-day literatur nd ite ye on the deepest tseuee of 
our times. 


Your venture will add zest to your own reading of the SRI 
end will be an additional pleasure in the classroom. 


Youre professionally, 
a 
fe Belle Parke 


Director, Classroon Service 
The Saturday Review of iterature 


Here’s a new source of stimulating ideas and projects 
for your Fall classes. 

The SRL is establishing a Classroom Service. under the 
direction of Carrie Belle Parks. of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College. Miss Parks has for many years experimented 
with the use of the SRL as an English-teaching tool, and has 
perfected techniques for its effective classroom use. On the 
basis of her experience, she has prepared a suggestion manual 
for teachers. “The SRL in the Classroom.” This is the first 
of the teaching aids planned by the SRL’s new Classroom 
Service. It’s basic, it’s practical, it’s full of stimulating projects 


and it’s free to the SRL’s teaching friends. Write for it today. 


The Saturday 


of LITERATURE 
25 WEST 45th STREET e NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
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TRESSLER 


N THE SCHOOL primarily lies the responsibility of training American youth for 
the discipline of war and the adjustments of peace. The school must give them 
the strength of body and mind to fight effectively now, and the idealism and the prac- 
tical skills to conceive and build a better world when the war is won. For those aspects 
of the educational program which relate to thought and language, instructors of English 
bear a major responsibility. 
More than any other high school series, English in Action, we believe, will help 
teachers to develop in their students the language skills and mental attitudes 
required today. Send for Booklet No. 959, ‘“‘English in Action in Wartime.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON * NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS + LONDON 


Word-conscious students are best 


Webster’s Student Dictionary 


is the most useful tool in helping 
them become word-conscious by 


helping them form the dictionary habit be- 
cause its easy-to-use make-up invites 


with many illustrations 


assuring students because they know that 


* 
thumbing American 
keeping students coming back because all 

- Webster is the final arbiter on com- 
plete word description 


words are simply and clearly defined 
Use Gilmartin’s WORD QUIZ for motivation Company 
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